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CORRESPONDENT of The Times has been making a 
suggestion which we confess to having received with 
feelings of a mixed order. Apparently he has just 
made the discovery which some of us at least knew 
while in our childhood—that in the mountainous parts 

of the country, Wales particularly, and the Highlands of 
Scotland, there are many beautiful streams on which an angler 
“is an apparition almost as lonely as a heron.”” These brooks, or 
burns as they are called in Scotland, have hitherto been disdained 
by the angler used to larger game. The correspondent points out, 
with something approaching to contempt, that a man who was 
accustomed to catch trout weighing from 1lb. to 2lb., with the 
off-chance of getting one large enough to put ina glass case, would 
not condescend to “ fill his creel with two-ounce trout.” He goes 
on to point cut that there are some thousands of urban fishermen 
who, being in the habit of going long distances, mostly on Sundays, 
in order to satisfy their ambition of getting a roach or two, will be 
overwhelmed with surprise to learn that there are places where 
six dozen trout might be bagged in the same time. Willingly 
enough do we acquit him of any exaggeration. At a local com- 
petition, in such a stream as he has outlined, the catch of the 
prize-winner is usually over twelve dozen in the day. But the 
moral usually drawn trom that is very opposite to the conclusion 
of the correspondent. It is that no self-respecting angler would 
kill anything like that amount of fish. After his basket 
begins to hold anything over three dozen, even of the smallest 
trout, he has had enough for sport, and ought to consider that 
there are others beside himself. As a matter of fact, the supply 
of trout in these streams has fallen off very considerably during 
the last decade or so, for this among other reasons. However, to 
return to the proposal that has been put forward by this corre- 
spondent. It isthat these streamsshould beconverted into first-rate 
fishing waters. The trout run small in hill streams only because 
the water is small. Given wider feeding-grounds and larger 
pools they would develop into much larger, and therefore into 
more sporting, fish. This object he would attain by what is 
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called a structural reform of the stream. In other words, a series 
of dams would be made and the rivulet treated on the same 
principle as the Thames, though on a smaller scale. 

Little doubt may be felt about the practicability of the 
scheme thus briefly outlined. It would, indeed, require no great 
amount of capital to convert these mountain streams into 
valuable fishing-grounds, and the proposal to do so is significant 
of the manner in which the town population is gradually 
extending its influence over the whole of these isl nds. Probably 
a time will come soon or late when there will not be an object on 
earth that does not bear witness to something being done to make 
it subservient to the pleasure or convenience of those who reside 
in towns. It may very well be that when this is accomplished 
the good of the greater number will be served. Wecan imagine 
thousands of anglers armed with week-end tickets making 
their egress from London and other great towns on a 
Friday intent on two or three days’ fishing in the 
most remote parts of the country. The argument of the 
writer who advocates the change required is irrefutable. It would 
certainly improve sport, and thereby conduce to the health and 
cheerfulness of the busy townsmen by providing them with new 
means of recreation in the open air. And so we bow our heads 
once again, as we have often had to do before, to the require- 
ments of the utilitarian; yet those who have loved those hill 
streams from their childhood may be permitted to utter a soft 
lament over the disappearance of the very qualities that attracted 
them. The angler might be as lonely as a heron when pursuing 
his craft in some valley down which the brook chattered over a 
stony bed, while on either side rose the great hills green with 
ferns almost up to their rocky summits. Here, with no sound 
other than that of the sheep bleating on the knolls or the 
wind playing against the dark plantations, the solitary angler 
has often plied his rod quite forgetful of loneliness. It 
was probably not so much the fishing that attracted him, 
though there was pleasure enough in that, even though his catch 
consisted only of 20z. trout; but to see the fronds uncurling in 
spring, to notice the birds preparing to build their nests, to feel 
the influence of the growing year, and, above all, to be far away 
from the hum of humanity, was a refreshment not to be obtained 
In any other way. 

Of course, the advocate of the new system declares that this 
is a selfish view to take. Under his scheme, instead of a single 
individual deriving all this pleasure and benefit it would be 
divided among a number. There is no reason why all the 
members of a London angling club should not go in a party and 
fish all day. It would conduce to their welfare in every way, 
and we are afraid that the solitary angler would have very little 
to say for himself. He is bound to submit, only he cannot help 
looking back with regret to the vanishing of the surroundings 
that yielded him his chief delight. At the same time, it may be 
as well to point out that the project is not entirely new. We 
know of more than one hill stream which thirty years ago were 
open to the public, and were used much in the manner that has 
been described. Attention was directed to the matter some 
years ago, when in a very large number of streams in Scotland 
and on the mountainous Border districts the supply of trout for 
some inscrutable reason began to fail. It could not be the free 
fishing that went on by day, nor the poaching by which 
great quantities of fish were carried off by night, because 
these all remained the same factors in the situation 
that they had been for some generations. There was no 
particular influx of anglers, but the supply of trout seemed to 
fail on account of one of those hidden reasons that Nature so 
often employs. One stream that we know well was taken over 
by an angling society, thoroughly stocked with trout, and protected 
from poachers. The results from an angling point of view have 
been entirely satisfactory. ‘There are more fish in the stream 
than before, and they are of a larger size, while the sale of tickets 
conveying permission to fish increases year by year. Thus 
success has, in a way, crowned the enterprise. Nevertheless, 
the stream does not attract, as it was wont to do, that solitary 
angler whose whim was much more to be alone with Nature 
than merely to catch fish. As we have said, he is bound to 
yield to the changes made inevitable by the growth of town 
populations. All that he claims is permission to pipe his little 
song of regret. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. H. Marsham- 

Townshend and baby. Mrs. Marsham-Townshend was 

married in 1905 to Mr. Hugh Sydney Marsham-Townshend, son 
of the Hon. Robert Marsham-Townshend of Frognal, Kent. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograpi: 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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O-OPERATION among gardeners and fruit-growers 
has always been warmly advocated in our columns, 
and we are glad to note that it is making progress. 
Some little time ago a brief notice was given of an 
association that is doing good work in the Midlands, 

and now we hear that a union on similar lines has been estab- 
lished in the county of Somerset. Its objects are twofold: 
in the first place it aims at improving the methods of 
cultivating fruit, and in the second place it endeavours 
to ensure more effective distribution. The first of these 
ambitions is, of course, a very laudable one. It is in 
every way desirable that information should be disseminated 
in regard both to the treatment and care of fruit trees and to the 
picking and handling of fruit; but the main point is that the 
cultivators should join together for the purpose of supplying 
the markets. In this way alone can they obtain the best terms 
from the railway companies, and the members may be trusted to 
see that the produce is properly selected and packed as soon as 
the venture becomes a profit-sharing one. It is to be hoped that 
oiher counties will follow the example set by Somerset, and that 
co-operative fruit-growing societies will be started in many 
different parts. 


All Jandowners and tenants who are interested in larch 
plantations ought to look out for the October Journal of the 
Board of Fisheries and Agriculture, in which will appear an 
illustrated account of a new species of saw-fly which is attacking 
our larch plantations, especially in Cumberland. No doubt it is 
“new” only in the sense that it is but recently that it has made 
itself felt as a serious pest and menace to the larch. The larva 
feeds on the larch from June to the end of August, when it 
descends, and the pupz, in brown cases of something like three- 
quarters of an inch in length, are to be found in the débris on the 
surface of the ground. The means recommended for dealing 
with them appear to be collecting and burning this débris ; but, 
no doubt, all this will be fully explained in the Journal. The 
presence of the larve is shown by the decadent and stripped 
aspect of the tree. It is of great importance that its destruction 
should be checked early, while its appearance is only local. By 
the time that it becomes at all widely spread it may be far more 
difficult to deal with. 


A fact to which attention has been directed by the drought 
is the large number of people in the South of England who are 
entirely dependent upon rain-water for domestic purposes. There 
ace places not more than thirty miles from the Bank of England 
\.nere this is the case, and during the last few weeks many of the 
people, and particularly those who have livestock, have been 
reduced to the direst straits. The water even in the best-made 
r in-water tanks tends to become foul when the supply falls very 
v, and in many cases it has failed altogether. The result is 
tiat water of an unwholesome kind has had to be given to the 
animals and consumed by their owners, except in cases where 
tiey were prepared to pay for the supply being carried. ‘It is 
possible to trace the whole of the effects produced. Un- 
coubtedly the milk of cows fed in these conditions is less 
olesome than when they have had a plentiful supply of grass 
and pure water. In some places we notice that infant mortality 
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has increased, and it would be well worth the trouble if medical 
men would explain clearly the effect that is likely to follow if 
children are fed with milk supplied by cows given nothing but 
the dryest of dry grass and impure water. 


Rock gardening is one of the most delightful of the many 
branches of horticultural art, and it is of especial significance 
at the moment in that it will serve to indicate whether the 
extraordinary interest which has been shown in gardening 
during the last few years arises from a real love of flowers and 
their cultivation, or whether it is merely a passing fashion. Its 
charms are elusive; the superficial gardener, whose heart rejoices 
at the sight of masses of colour in beds and borders, will find 
only disappointment in the rock garden. ‘The pleasure of the 
flower gardener, as we may call him, is to a large extent 
determined by the favour with which his colour schemes and 
masses of brilliant-hued blossoms are regarded by others. The 
rock gardener, on the other hand, has his full recompense in the 
care and cultivation of individual plants rather than in the pictorial 
aspect of the rock garden asa whole. He delights in finding out 
the exact requirements of each alpine plant, and in providing it, 
as adequately as is possible, with the conditions essential to its 
success. In the carefully-planted rock garden you get as near 
to Nature as gardening can bring you. You must know the real 
needs of your plants, whether they like sun or shade, moisture or 
drought, wind or calm, and it is in acquiring this information 
that you learn to love them. So it is that rock gardening, the 
goal towards which all who gardens are irresistibly drawn sooner 
or later, will intallibly prove the downfail of those whose love for 
gardening is unreal; it is equally true, however, that for those 
who persist it holds in store many hours of real delight. 


A SINNER’S CONFESSION. 
By SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART. 
The quiet lake at even 
Lay bare to the sky— 
The mirror of heaven, 
Of earth the still eye— 
A vision unwonted 
Of regions still strange— 
Confronted for ever 
Without interchange! 
Between them I wander 
Till darkness shall fall — 
Wander and ponder 
The riddle of all— 
3etwixt earth and heaven 
My task is to choose— 
An earth ready given, 
A heaven to lose! 
Yon star high above me 
May beckon from far, 
Perchance—but to love me 
What warmth hath a star? 
Ah, skill-less to nove me, 
To win incomplete, 
Is the chill heav’n above 
While warm earth’s at my feet! 


Although the hop season in Kent is a very poor one, there 
is a considerable inroad of hop-pickers into the county, and 
they arrive just at a moment when sanitary conditions are not 
easily achieved, because of the continuance of the drought, the 
intense heat, and the lack of water. A great many of the 
suriace springs which are generally running until a good deal 
later have already dried up this year in consequence ot the lack 
of rain and the great evaporation. 


Reports from America speak of the reappearance of the 
passenger pigeon in considerable flocks in various parts of the 
United States. The bird has never been uncommon, but in the 
days before the settlement of the West, flights used to be seen 
of almost incredible magnitude, single flocks often containing 
literally millions of individuals. With the advance of civilisation 
these huge flights disappeared with a suddenness which has 
made many naturalists believe that there must have been some 
other agency at work than the mere shrinkage of the food supply 
caused by the incursion of man into the wilderness. One theory 
is that the main armies of the birds were destroyed in one season 
by storms when attempting to cross the Great Lakes. Whatever 
causes coutributed to its destruction, the passenger pigeon has of 
late years been hardly more abundant in Western America than 
the wood-pigeon is in England; and if it is now increasing with 
any rapidity it would seem ,to show either that its former 
disappearance was in tiuth the result of some violent and 
accidental agency, or that it hasNearned to adapt itself to the 
new conditions imposed by the populating of the country. 
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The hot weather and southerly winds which marked the 
opening week of September held the tide of migrating birds 
dammed up, as it were, for some days when it had already com- 
menced to flow in full strength. With the change of weather 
and the shifting of the wind, which came in most parts of 
England on the gth of the month, the sluices were opened and 
the tide began to flow again. On the following days acontinuous 
stream of birds was passing over England southward and west- 
ward, and, in the Eastern Counties especially, all through the 
night the sky re-echoed to the calls of the moving flights and the 
sounds of invisible wings. In 1905 the main body of the migrating 
shore-birds and water-fowl seemed to pass over the East Coast 
on the nights of August 25th and 26th; so that the effect of the 
hot spell this year was to throw the movement some fifteen days 
later than last year. 


A return as a grilse of one of the marked fry in the Tavy to 
the river in which it began its active existence ouglit to give 
encouragement to those who are interested in the attempt to 
introduce salmon into rivers which as yet have none, and in 
improving the stock on those rivers in which it is less than they 
ought to carry. There are a good many people who say that it 
never has been proved that putting salmon ova or fry into a river 
does any good. It is very hard to get proof of the kind 
required, for the loss of young salmon life is known 
to be very large, and the proportion out of the survivors that 
are caught is necessarily very small. However, we have one 
proof, at any rate, of the kind demanded. But the more adequate 
answer to those who complain of the absence of proof, is to ask 
them to produce proof to the contrary—that is to say, proof of 
the negative kind, which it is proverbially so difficult to obtain. 
It is quite fair to demand this of them, for the probabilities that 
a salmon stock is increased by adding to the numbers of the fry 
are obviously so great, a priori, that the burden of proof ought to 
be borne by those who deny them. 


Professor C. W. Wallace has made a valuable contribution 
to his previous discoveries in regard to the old Blackfriars 
Theatre—so intimately associated with the histrionic life of our 
greatest dramatist. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
theatre stood near Playhouse Yard, near Water Lane, and 
received its name from the fact that in the neighbourhood was a 
monastery established in the thirteenth century, from which we 
get the names Blackfriars Road, Blackfriars Pier, and Blackfriars 
Bridge. There seem to have been many lawsuits in connection 
with the theatre, some of which are indexed and some of which 
are not. It was by searching through the latter that Professor 
Wallace came upon certain documents which enable us in 
imagination to construct the theatre as if used to stand in the 
days of William Shakespeare. In the suits mention is made of 
the exact dimensions of the Blackfriars auditorium, the situation 
of the stage, the existence of galleries, and other details that help 
to give vividness to the picture. Professor Wallace is engaged 
on a work that will embody the result of his discovery. 


In a very moderate letter to the Provost of Stirling, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh has stated some valid objections to the 
proposal to feu---anglicé to let-—for building purposes certain land 
near Surling Castle. In the first place, doing so would interfere 
with one of the noblest views in the British Islands, and would 
also spoil the outlook of certain other houses. In return for this 
Lord Balfour says that the gain to the public revenue would be 
so very small—less than £60,in point of fact—that he says “it 
seems to me absurd to run any risk for so small a sum.” The 
movement in favour of building on these Crown lands is an old 
one. In 1876 a scheme was started, but, fortunately, it was put 
an end to by Mr. Cross (now Lord Cross), then Home Secretary. 
He was probably prompted by the Lord Advocate of the time. 
Similar proposals were made on three other occasions and 
rejected. 





Seldom has a more brilliant example of bravery and determi- 
nation been recorded than was exhibited by Mr. Urquhart, the 
British Consul at Baku. He was driving to his office in a 
phaeton drawn by two horses when a shot was fired at him, the 
bullet passing through the back of the carriage. Immediately 
after another miscreant jumped on to the step and fired a second 
shot. Mr. Urquhart, who is described as a tall and strongly- 
built man of unusual height, sprang up to grapple with his 
assailant, but, unfortunately, the horses took fright and bolted. 
He was thrown out, and for a few moments lay half-stunned on 
the pavement, during which no fewer than six shots were fired 
at him from a Browning revolver, the weapon, it will be observed, 
with which nearly all the recent Anarchist outrages have been 
committed. Luckily, the shots did not take serious effect, and 
the plucky Consul sprang to his feet and made after the cowardly 
persons who had attacked him. They, however, managed to 
escape by diving into the crowd, and when the doctors examined 
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him it was found that he had only been grazed by the bullets. 
This was not the first time on which Mr. Urquhart had dis- 
played the spirit of bravery. He was awarded the Albert Medal 
for his heroism in rescuing British subjects who were isolated 
at the time of the Tartar disturbances last year. 


Fern culture is not one of those hobbies which it is desirable 
to encourage in town dwellers, as many correspondents of The 
Times have recently pointed out. At the best it is an unsatisfac- 
tory amusement, as the plants do not thrive well amid urban 
smoke and the other atmospheric conditions. Thus, those who 
pursue the pastime are not likely to gain much more than 
disappointment; but this is not our main objection. Already 
the meadows, woodlands, lanes, hedges, and fields which 


are accessible to the public, and many to which they 
have no right, are rummaged for flowers and _ plants, 


with the result that they are completely despoiled of the 
beauties with which Nature originally endowed them. For the 
most part they are carried off and sold to the residents in the 
suburbs and back streets of London, where they bloom in a 
sickly manner for a few months, then wither and die. Thus that 
portion of the public which delights to wander in the open air 
and drink in its natural sights and sounds is robbed of its 
heritage. 


Considerable excitement has been caused by the election of 
Father Wernz as the new General of the Jesuits. It strikes the 
public imagination as singular that a native of Germany, one o! 
the most Protestant of States, should be elected to this office. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are many Jesuits in Germany, 
and among them Father Wernz held the most distinguished 
position as a professor and as an ecclesiastical authority. 
Moreover, the feelings of awe and dread which were attached to 
the office are to some extent a medizval inheritance. Dumas, 
Eugene Sue, and other French novelists are responsible for 
creating an atmosphere of terror round the Jesuits. They did, 
in fact, form the most powerful secret society of the Middle 
Ages. Their emissaries, who were bound by oath to be, in the 
words of Ignatius Loyola, ‘obedient as a corpse” to their 
General, penetrated secrets and wielded an influence beyond 
their reach in these modern days. In existing conditions it 
is extremely unlikely that the election of Father Wernz will 
have any far-reaching effects beyond the boundaries of the Order. 


EVENSONG. 
White underneath the sunset sky, 
Beside the corn the road winds by, 
An evening skylark soaring high, 
Singing. 
Across the waters, calm and bright, 
A broad, straight path of silver light, 
Low on the blue a flash of white, 
Winging. 
Four old grey walls beside the sea, 
Where wind and wave make melody, 
So still ‘hey lie so silently, 
Sleeping. 
The harbour lights shine out afar, 
Above the quiet harbour-bar, 
Its quiet watch one golden star 
Keeping SAMUEL DANIEL. 


It has been matter of common knowledge for a long while 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company could, if it chose to 
do so, make a very appreciable reduction in the time occupied by 
its trains in crossing the Continent. On part of the line—namely, 
that which traversed the Rocky Mountains—-the gradients, curves, 
and danger from avalanches were so great that any. high rate o! 
speed was, and must remain, impossible ; but on the leve 
prairie, with a very little more attention to the permanent way, 
the trains might be safely run at a much greater speed. Th 
inducement to that end has now been furnished by the idea o! 
the all-British communication with China, by way of Liverpo: 
and Quebec, and the recent experimental trip has indicated tha’ 
a saving of seven days in the journey between England an. 
China may be made by taking the route proposed. 





It must come as a surprise to many people that ti 
damage caused in the counties of Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshir: , 
and Huntingdonshire by the recent hailstorm is estimated «t 
between £20,000 and £30,000, and this includes only uninsure | 
property. In many parts of England the storm was not felt t 
all, and even on the outskirts of London there are plac s 
on which neither rain nor hail has fallen. Yet the Lor: - 
Lieutenants of the counties mentioned have been obliged to ser ! 
out an appeal for funds to help the sufferers. Unfortunate 
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these are for the most part small gardeners and allotment-holders 
to wom the loss will be very serious indeed. As it happened the 
storm occurred at a most untoward moment. Towards the end 
of August the crops of the allotment-holders are just getting 
ready to be gathered, and it is impossible that at any other ume 
of the year the hail should do as much damage as then. We hope 
that there wili be a generous response to the appeal. 


The possibility that in another generation the black currant 
will be almost unknown in England seems to increase with each 
ucceeding summer. The difficulty of dealing with the black 
urrant mite is the chief cause of the annually increasing scarcity 
f the fruit; while, on the other hand, though people who like 
Jack currants at all usually like them a great deal, it is nota 
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fruit of such universal popularity as to compel especially 
strenuous efforts being made to continue its general cultivation. 
However delightful and piquant it may be as an occasional 
interpolation in the menu, it is far from being either a staple or a 
necessity. Every year the intrusion of the mite forces the 
abandonment of the growing of the bushes in a few more 
gardens, and as each season comes round the task of getting 
the necessary amount of the fruit for domestic jam-making 
becomes more difficult. On the other hand, if the growing 
scarcity continues to put prices up, so making the crop, with all 
its risks, a more tempting one from a financial point of view, 
that fact may in itselt bring about a reaction and a renewed 
enthusiasm for its cultivation. But at present the outlook for 
the lover of the black currant is not cheering. 


PRICES OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER. 


IMBER-FELLING being practically at an end for the 
season, a review of the trade generally and coniparison 
of prices with those of previous years is both instruc- 
tive and interesting. Generally speaking, prices have 


been good, though not one whit better than those of 
ast year; indeed, returns received from over thirty stations in 
ifferent parts of the country prove only too conclusively the 
rratic state of the home market, and how prices vary according 
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to the particular district, demand, and quality of timber offered. 
Around London the best quality of timber sells readily enough; 
but that of a rough and knotty description, and particularly 
from field and hedgerow, is difficult to get rid of, and several 
large parcels are, to my knowledge, now on hand because the 
reserve price was not reached. It is curiously interesting, too, 
how prices differ in two adjoining counties, in one of which fair 
oak brought readily enough 1s. 8d. per cube foot, while in the 
adjoining that of almost simi- 
Jar quality fetched only 1s. 3d. 
Local demand, accessibility 
to the railway or wharf, and 
other reasons might be given 
for this falling off; but it is the 
same all over the country, and 
with every class of timber. 
Good oak— that is, if of large 
size, clean, and conveniently 
situated for removal — has 
brought lately from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per foot, and in two 
instances slightly higher prices 
were recorded. From Sussex 
and Surrey some beautiful oak 
has lately been sent to the 
Thames-side for boat and barge 
building and repairing, and 
some of the sticks that I 
lately had the pleasure of 
seeing were as straight as the 
proverbial gun barrel, free 
from knots, hard, and dark in 
colour, and averaging from 5oft. 
to 6oft. each. For such de- 
livered on the Thames much 
higher prices than those quoted 
above were paid; but they 
were certainly well worth the 
advance, for every inch could 
be turned to good account. 
From five stations the average 
price was Is. gd. per foot tor 
oak of very good quality; but 
to give fair averages tor the 
country generally would be, 
with the oak as other timbers, 
a moral impossibility. Small 
oak, of course, will not sell 
nearly so readily nor atso high 
a price as that from, say, 3oft. 
upwards. Sycamore, if big 
and sound and not too knotty, 
can readily find a market at the 
present time, and at a good 
price, too, nearly 100 trees, 
felled from field and hedgerow 
in Wales, having changed 
hands lately at nearly 2s. 5d. 
per foot all over; but to 
obtain such a price it must 
be distinctly good. When 
large enough for calendar 
machines, the demand is 
good. Of ash there is too 
much of that of rough, big 
growth that is utterly unfitted 
for the best constructive pur- 
poses to which the timber 
is applied. What is required, 
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at present, and what fetches by far the best price, is the ash of a 
small, clean, ind smooth-barked nature, which, owing to ciose order 
of growth, is branchless for three-fourths of its height. For 
the handles of tools and agricultural implement making this is the 
quality of ash timber that is being sought for, not the big knotty 
hulks with their attending holes and decay which are, unfortu- 
nately, too often offered for sale. Some time ago I saw a planta- 
tion of ash trees in Bedfordshire which averaged 48ft. in height 
and contained about 16 cube feet each, the stems clean and 
smooth, and the timber long- grained and elastic, the price 
realised being 1s. 7d. per cube foot. These trees, for which 


J. M. Whitehead. “SOFT FALLS THE LIGHT 
ON THE WUODLAND WAY, 


WHERE THE DEEK AXE AT 


AND THE CHILDREN BY DAY." 


demand was unusually keen, had stood at about 15ft. apart all 
over the ground, the soil being a yellow, greasy loam of fairly 
rich quality. This is the class of ash that is being looked for, 
not the unwieldy, rough - barked, knotty - timbered specimens 
from the fieldside and hedgerow. Both birch and alder, if clean 
and not too big, sell readily, and I saw several thousand feet 
lately that had been bought for making clog-soles, the price 
over all being gd. per foot, with a provision that the soles could 
be shaped by the woodland margin. Small chestnut, both horse 
and sweet, poplar and willow, also do for clog-soles; but too big 
timber is avoided, as being hard to split and otherwise unwork- 
able. Spanish chestnut, if free from “shake” and clean, fetches 
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all prices up to ts. 6d. per foot, and some 200 trees, averaging 
27 cube feet each, sold a few weeks ago within thirty miles of 
London at Is. 3d. per foot. It has been largely used of late for 
rending into pales for deer park fencing, for which purpose 
it is excellently adapted. But a great deal of sweet chestnut is 
spoiled for sale by cup-shake, an evil attending the growth of the 
tree on certain soils. Horse-chestnut can be sold at little bette: 
than firewood price, and is not generally in demand ; while lime, 
if large and clean, finds a ready market with the pianoforte 
maker at upwards of Is. per foot; but smaller and rougher ha 
no special value, and is usuaily disposed of with other trimming 
of the woodland. For railway) 
and other’ fencing larc 
timber is always being aske 
for, the selling price usual] 
extending from tod. to Is. 2d 
per foot, although I saw ; 
small parcel of unusually fin: 
sticks which had realised ts. 5d. 
per foot. But, like almos 
every other timber of hom 
growth, the price of larch varic 
exceedingly, and I know « 
very fine trees in Ireland tha 
cannot find a purchaser a 
three-fourths the above-name 
price. Scotch fir is almost . 
drug on the market, and plent; 
can be had at from 6d. upwards 
and plenty cannot find a pur 
chaser at these lower rates 
In the Duke of Bedford’ 
woods at Woburn the Scotc! 
fir from the famous Asple) 
wood is rarely sold under tod. 
per foot, but then it is of e» 
cellent quality, and for th 
production of building lath 
has few equals in any part oi 
the country. Not three month 
ago, in Scotland, I saw a quan 
tity of wind-fallen Scotch and 
spruce fir timber that could 
not be sold at any price. 
Spruce fir does not find a ready 
market in England, though 
north of the Tweed it is largely 
used for fencing, drain soles, 
and other unimportant work o! 
a temporary character. And 
the same, may be said of silver 
fir timber, which is not eagerly 
sought after, though many fine 
clean-timbered trees are now 
and again thrown on the mar- 
ket. Elm sells well in some 
parts of the country, while in 
others it is not easy to dispose 
of it at firewood prices. For 
that of big clean growth as 
much as Is. 5d. per foot has 
been secured in Kent, while 
in another and not distantly- 
removed county 8d. to rod. has 
been accepted. Poplar, if large 
and not too knotty, finds a 
market at varying prices from 
gd. to Is. 2d. per foot, but the 
demand is curiously irregular. 
Willow, too, is of no great 
value unless suitable for the 
making of cricket bats, for 
which purpose, during the past 
season, as much as Ios. per foot 
cube has been paid for it. But 
this price is unusual, althoush 
for that of really clean grow!., 
from twenty to thirty years o J, 
and unpollarded, the demand is good. Ordinary willow timler 
does not realise more than poplar. In comparing the above pric:s 
with those of the previous year but little advance can be claimed, 
although for oak, beech, sycamore, and larch demand is stead 2 
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r 
and keener. Firewood sells as of old at about 5s. per cartlo d 


in the wood, small faggots for fire-lighting at the low figure of 


2s. 6d. per 100, and larger oven-faggots at prices ranging frm 


14S. to 16s. per 100, but demand for both has somewhat declinec of 
late years. Other woodland commodities, such as oak bark a \d 
charcoal, are decreasing in value ; indeed, the price of the forn °r 
—say, £3 to £3 10s. per ton—is hardly commensurate with ‘1¢ 
risk involved in stripping and harvesting. 
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CAMBRIDGE AND HARVARD: THE START. 


In connection with these prices of home-grown timber it 
should be distinctly remembered that they are those usually 
received around London, and, even with returns furnished from 
many estates, averages are hard to arrive at, for in the same 
county timber of the same kind and description frequently varies 
as much as 6d. per foot in price, local demand, the particular 
part of the country, quality of timber, and nearness to road, 
rail, or water, being powerful factors in the price obtained. 
Again, timber from certain estates has a wide reputation for 
quality: the beech from the Chiltern Hills and from parts of 
Herts and adjoining counties is considered to have no equal in 
this country, while the old brown oak of Welbeck and Ampthill 
is known the world over. A. D. W. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND 
HARVARD BOAT-RACE. 


NGLISH passion for a clean and clear sport was well 
exemplified on Saturday, when one of the most immense 
crowds ever seen in London gathered to witness 
the boat-race between the winners of the University 
contest this year and a crew from Harvard University. 

It was exactly the sort of event to appeal to the British public. 
The Harvard students, having had a very successful year, 
bethought themselves that it would be pleasant to spend a 
portion of their vacation in England, and try conclusions with 
the Cambridge crew. They were received with a welcome the 
cordiality of which must have delighted them. At first it was 


f“ 





Hesse Eero 


W. A. Rouch. 


believed that they had small chances of winning, but when the 
got to work on English water they soon showed that they were th 
stuff of which great oarsmen are made, and so rapid was thei 
progress that just before the race many good judges wer 
inclined to think that Harvard was at least equal to Cambridge. 
The result belied their forecast, and yet the race was on: 
from which both sides emerged with credit and honour. The 
Harvard men have not behind them that tradition-of rowing which 
has been established by the annual race between our own Univer- 
sities, and it is generally considered that Cambridge possessed the 
better style. Nothing, however, can exceed the pluck and deter- 
mination of the Harvardcrew. They fought a losing game with 
unfaltering courage, and in spurt atter spurt attempted to cut 
down the lead which Cambridge had established at the start of 
the race. Their endeavours were in vain, considering that the 
crew to which they were opposed is one of the best ever seen on 
the Thames, and one that was captained with the most perfect 
judgment and skill. Opinions differ as to how far Cambridge 
was put on its mettle. Some say that they were stretched to 
their utmost capacity, and quite exhausted at the end of the race. 
But the general impression is that they were never really hustled 
at all, and had no real difficuity in attaining the lead of two 
lengths, which, practically speaking, was maintained throughout, 
and by which they won in the end. Possibly, if the Harvard 
men were to be coached for the next race by an English amateur 
they might reverse the result. They have, however, taken their 
beating in the best possible spirit, and the event, as a matter of 
fact, has done much to cement the bond of unity between 
America and England. 

The details of the race may be very briefly summarised. 
Cambridge in all the trials showed great alacrity in starting, but 
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never did they do better than on the day of the race. The result 
was that within the first minute they had gained a lead of a quarter 
of a length, and they were never overhauled by the rival crew. At 
Hammersmith, indeed, they had increased the interval to three 
lengths, and looked like winning easily; but Harvard made a 
very strong spurt towards the end of the race, and drew up a 
little, although it is believed that Cambridge could have kept 
forging ahead if there had been any object in doing so. There were 
fewincidents to record, but at onetimethe Cambridge boat narrowly 
escaped colliding with a floating branch, which might have 
caused an accident if one of the oars had chanced to hit it. Mr. 
Scott steered beautifully, however, and the branch passed under 
t.e riggers between the blades of the oars of the boat. The 
< eering on both sides was very good throughout, and any mistake 
t at occurred was of a minute description. It was imagined 
fore the race that the record for the course would be broken; 
it the time, as a matter of fact, was Igmin. 18sec., or 31sec. 
ore than the record time, a fact which seems in itself to prove 
it the Cambridge crew were not called upon to make any 
« -sperate effort. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


T isa pity that Mr. G. K. Chesterton did not for a moment 
lay aside his quips and cranks and quiddities, his love of 
paradox, and his inherent tendency to write those modern 
sermons which we call leaders when he undertook to 
prepare his Charles Dickens (Methuen). For the story of 

e life of the great novelist simply and clearly told could scarcely 
il to be entertaining, especially in hands so skilled as are those 

the present biographer. As it is, we have to toil painfully 
rough a great deal of verbiage before we disentangie the 
ssential facts. Dickens was born at Landport in Portsea, on 
ebruary 7th, 1812, that is to say, before the Battle of Waterloo 
was fought. His father was a clerk in the Navy Pay Office, 
and the prototype of Wilkins Micawber. The family enjoyed 
a certain prosperity in Dickens’s young days, and the 
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gentility would have died rather than let Fagin know that his family were in 
the Marshalsea. So these two young idiots tramped the tedious streets, both 
stubborn, both suffering for an idea, The advantage certainly was with 
Fagin, who was suffering for a Christian compassion, while Dickens was 
suffering for a pagan pride. At last Dickens flung off his friend with desperate 
farewell and thanks, and dashed up the steps of a strange house on the 
Surrey side. He knocked and rang as Bob Fagin, his benefactor and his 
incubus, disappeared round the corner. And when the servant came to open 
the door, he asked, apparently with gravity, whether Mr. Robert Fagin lived 
there. 


Another thing that was to help him in his career was that 
when factory work was over little was left him to do, except 
to drift aimlessly about the streets, where, unconsciously, he 
assimilated the London that was to occupy so large a place in his 
books. How hard his life was may, as Mr. Chesterton says, be 
best judged from the little pleasures and extravagances in which 
he indulged : 


Once the solemn little figure went into a public-house in Parliament 
Street, and addressed the man behind the bar in the following terms: ‘‘ What 
is your very best—the VERY Jest ale a glass?” The man replied, ‘* Two- 
pence.” ‘*Then,” said the infant, ‘‘just draw me a glass of that, if you 
please, with a good head to it.” ‘‘The landlord,” says Dickens, in telling 
the story, ‘‘looked at me in return over the bar from head to foot with a 
strange smile on his face; and, instead of drawing the beer, locked round 
the screen and said something to his wife, who came out from behind it with 
her work in her hand and joined him in surveying me. . . . They asked 
me a good many questions as to what my name was, how old I was, where I 
lived, how I was employed, etc., etc. To all of which, that I might 
commit nobody, I invented appropriate answers. They served me with 
the ale, though I suspect it was not the strongest on the premises; and 
the landlord’s wife, opening the little half-door, and bending down, gave 
me a kiss.” 


Dickens gives another anecdote which ought to be read with 
this : 

‘*T remember,” he says, ‘‘ tucking my own bread (which I had brought 
from heme in the morning) under my arm, wrapt up in a piece of paper like 
a book, and going into the best dining-room in Johnson’s Alamode Beef 
House in Clare Court, Drury Lane, and magnificently ordering a small plate 








H. W. Nicholls. 


earliest glimpses we have of the novelist show him to 
us ‘perched on some chair or table singing comic songs 
in an atmosphere of perpetual applause.” His biographer thinks 
that this early acquaintance with the glare of the footlights had 
an important effect on his character, and that he possessed a 
theatrical quality to the very last. He puts the case rather 
cleverly when he says, ‘‘ Dickens had all his life the faults of the 
little boy who is kept up too late at night.” It is still more 
important to know that he was in the habit of creeping away to an 
unconsidered garret where he read ‘‘ Tom Jones” and ** Humphrey 
Clinker.” No doubt this gave a vent to his genius. Much as he 
differed from the novelists of the eighteenth century, Dickens 
was their lineal descendant. He is one of those whom the 
father of the English novel is entitled to number among his 
children. The short period of prosperity in the Dickens 
family was followed by bankruptcy and trouble, and the boy was 
sent off to a blacking factory, a chapter in his life of which ke 
remained ashamed to the very last. The story of him and the 
boy Fagin illustrates both his condition and his character. He 
had been struck down in the factory with sudden bodily pain, 
and the circumstances drew out the kindness of Fagin, who had 
been generally neglected and looked down upon. This lad 
made a bed for his sick companion, and filled empty blacking 
beitles with hot water all day : 


When the evening came, and Dickens was somewhat recovered, Bob 
Fazin insisted on escorting the boy home to his father. The situation was as 
poignant as a sort of tragic farce. Fagin in his wooden-headed chivalry 
would have died in order to take Dickens to his family; Dickens in his bitter 
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of d-la-mode beef to eat with it. What the waiter thought of such a strange 
little apparition coming in all alone I don’t know; but I can see him new 
staring at me as I ate my dinner and bringing up the other waiter to look. I 
gave him a halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn’t taken it.” 


Ultimately he was expelled from the factory, owing to a quarrel 
between the manager and his father, and then, strange to relate, he 
was sent to school at Wellington House Academy, Mornington 
Place. After leaving this establishment, he found employment 
as clerk to a solicitor, where, no doubt, he found material for 
his Dick Swiveller and other characters of that kind that adorn 
his pages. Not long after that he entered the House of Commons, 
when he was only nineteen, as a reporter, and so made his entry 
into literature. The first of his attempts at original writing was 
the ‘Sketches by Boz,” originally contributed to the Old 
Monthly Magazine. But, of course, the foundation of his fame 
was laid with ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers.” The idea of a series origi- 
nated with the publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, whose first 
desire was only for some letterpress that would do to go with 
comic illustrations by a popular caricaturist named Seymour. 
This artist committed suicide just after the seventh picture had 
appeared, and it was subsequently that Dickens obtained the 
assistance of Hablot K. Browne, whom we call ‘ Phiz.” 
Concerning this Mr. Chesterton says very truly: 


They were as suited to each other and to the common creation of a 
unique thing as Gilbert and Sullivan. No other illustrator ever created the 
true Dickens characters with the precise and correct quantum of exaggeration. 
No other illustrator ever breathed the true Dickens atmosphere, in which 
clerks are clerks and yet at the same time elves. 
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Mr. Chesterton devotes a chapter to the vindication of 
Dickens as the originator of the Pickwick Club, but he seems to 
us to be fighting a man of straw. Whatever might be the 
suggestion on which these papers came to be written, the genius 
that created Pickwick himself, Sam Weller, his Father, and the 
Widow, was that of the novelist alone, and we have never known 
a serious critic who for one moment insinuated that anything 
else could be true. In analysing this work, however, Mr. 
Chesterton suggests the operation usually described as that 
of breaking a fly upon a wheel. Dickens was a man with a fine 
sense of humour himself, and he had studied to some purpose the 
humours of the eighteenth century. With youth and eagerness and 
high spirits on his side, what wonder that he should have selected 
a comedy with comic characters as his first important work. 
Even in treatment the spirit of Fielding is discerned, although 
the work was to show traces of an exaggeration which it is the 
great merit of the older artist to have avoided. In Fielding’s 
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portrayals of Squire Western and Parson Adams there is not a 
line too black or too white. All is absolutely true to nature. In 
Dickens there was always that touch of theatricality which Mr. 
Chesterton has pointed out in his childhood, always the tendency 
to carry comedy into the region of farce, to make humou 
into burlesque. Yet it is doubtiul whether any of his subsequent 
work possesses the abiding charm of the sunny pages o! 
‘« Pickwick,” written when the author was just entering upon 
manhood. It is a pity that Mr. Chesterton conducts his narrative 
so argumentatively. There is much to be thought and sai 
about the immense popularity of Dickens, and the effect that i 
had upon his own character, about the journey to America, hi 
Jecturings and his readings, and more than all else about his ow: 
very strangely compounded personality; but it requires th 
spirit of a student or a disciple, not that of a controversialis 
who is continually spreading out the tail of his coat am 
asking somebody to tread on it. 





OLD-FASHIONED 


T is not everyone who knows what good butter really is. In 
how many establishments that pride themselves on their 
cuisine has not one met with poor and tasteless butter, oily 
butter, even with a tainted article which gives a flavour to 
all the cooking and the cakes? The yellow butter of the 

ordinary hotel is a thing to shudder at—not to eat. Butter 
factories and the separator have done much towards bringing a 
sound quality within the reach of many people; but with the 
Agricultural report on butter before us, with its scathing com- 
ments on the prevalence of colouring matter, the disguises of 
margarine and lard, or the use of boracic acid, one appreciates 
the security of first-rate butter, above suspicion, made in the old- 
fashioned way. 

The cold freshness of early dawn still lingers in the air, the 
rising sun is sending straight shafts of fire across the meadow- 
grass, heavy with grey dew, as I hurry across the path and up 
the hill lane, to reach the Home Farm in time for the butter- 
making. It is the middle of hot July, and the dairymaid cannot 
postpone operations beyond half-past five, ‘* not if t'was ever so,” 
and that is a concession to my weakness of half-an-hour. 
Through the lane, between high, wasteful, beautiful hedges, 
along an upland path, skirting a cornfield, a moment’s pause 
to look away towards Sidmouth Gap and Dartmoor, twenty 
miles to right and left, as the crow flies, then down into 
a sudden hollow, a dimple in the hills; where the old white- 
washed farm with its thatched roof nestles amid the apple 
trees, while the new barns, waggon-sheds, and machine-houses 
which surround it bear witness to the march of the scientific 
spirit. 

Martha, the dairymaid, is waiting for me, dressed in a clean 
print short gown, a big blue apron tied over it, her sleeves 
tucked above the elbows, and a cotton sun-bonnet on her head, 
and I follow her into the dairy. It is difficult to imagine any 
place of more cool and spotless purity. Lined with white tiles 
below, cream washed above, it looks out northwards, through a 
wide opening filled with fine wire, into the cool grey-green shade 
of an apple orchard; the door by which we enter opens into the 
varden on the south, with a sliding shutter, and there is a little 
east window as well, so that a draught, clear of the sun, can 
always be secured. The floor is of cement, and has been 
freshly mopped. On trestles against the walls stand the 
long rows of shining tin pans, more than half of which are 
filled with rich, yellow ‘* Devonshire” cream. In former 
days the cream used to be “scalded”; that is, gently 
simmered, without being allowed to boil, over a wood fire 
on the open hearth, and the slight flavour of wood-smoke 
it acquired was supposed to be particularly grateful to the 
true West Country palate. In these degenerate days it is 
cooked over hot water, and most people think it an improve- 
ment. There is a keen esthetic pleasure in skimming a 
pan of “scalt” cream. The thick, leathery surface crinkles 
up into such rich folds under the skimmer, its warm 
veilow divides so deftly from the thin blue: milk below, and 
it oozes in such a delicious manner as you pile it in the 
wide, shallow tub, the wood of which by long use and 
perpetual scouring has acquired a soft, dark tint, and looks 
like velvet. When about 4lb. are collected, Martha pronounces 
it to be enough, plunges her already immaculately clean hand 
into a pail of ice-cold water, and then into the cream. ‘A cool 
hand for the butter” is the first desideratum for a hand-butter- 
maker, and her hand is cold, firm, and hard. Round and round 
she stirs, at a steady, even pace, always one way, never pausing 
in her easy, practised sweep. ‘ No,” she says, ‘there ’beant so 
many now as holds to the scalt cream butter. The cream doesn’t 
go quite so far asthe raw. A pound o’ cream won’t make more 
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nor three-quarters of a pound o’ butter. It needs moi 

patience, too, and it’s hard to find maids as ‘Il train u 

to it. You’m bound to be up by five o’clock for i: 
all t’ summer, and if the weather be thundery and clos: 
the butter ’ll sometimes be terrible item-y about coming. The 

you’m bound to be so terrible particular. Most anyone can be 
set to turn the churn, but you’m lucky if there’s another soul in 
the place what you can trust with the tub.” She acknowledges 
that this will not keep like the butter made with separated cream, 
from which the butter-miik is more thoroughly eliminated, bu: 
she fancies herself that the machine-made butter is more greasy, 
and I recall Professor Voelckel’s opinion in a speech to the 
Agricultural Society, that the fault of the separator is that the 
cream is too perfectly separated, and the butter is consequent], 
inclined to be oily. 

Martha does not ‘‘hold”’ with the use of “ripe” cream 
(“‘ripe’’ is a euphuism for ‘sour’’), though she has heard that 
it makes more butter, and is told that it is very generally used in 
butter factories, and she tells a story with gusto, of how the lady 
of the house, when in Scotland, had this hand-made butter posted 
to her three times a week, and how a young and zealous agent 
insisted, in her absence, that the experiment of allowing the 
cream to ripen should be made. Much against the grain old 
Martha gave way, but the second day after posting the sour-cream 
production, back came a telegram, ‘‘ Something wrong with the 
butter.” <‘* Didn’t I tell ee?” she exclaimed, gleefully. “1 
know’d her ’d find it out.” A letter followed, decreeing that 
whatever other innovations wereintroduced, Martha and her butter 
were to be held sacred, and she was allowed to return to the old 
ways in triumph. 

And now the swirling cream, which had become smooth and 
liquid while we talked, begins to get thick and lumpy; suddenly, 
as it looks to me, it is lying about in islands in a butter-milk 
lake, and the butter has ‘‘come.”” A few more turns and it is 
all gathered into one mass, the milk is poured off and set aside 
for the young pigs, and the process of working begins. It has 
taken nearly twenty minutes to come. In cool weather, and 
when the milk is richer in the spring, it takes a few minutes less. 
The butter is worked in the tub, first with the hand, then with 
flat wooden “beaters,” and washed again and again with relays 
of cold spring water. The creamy pile is tossed this way 
and that, squeezed and dumped and handled with the skilled 
dexterity of long habit. When the water at length pours cll 
quite clear, with no trace of milk, the butter is divided into 
half pounds; these are weighed on white china scales, an 
with the grooved beaters, are turned into firm rolls reacy 
for table. If it is to travel, a little salt is worked in, bat 
made fresh every morning for “the house,” none is needed rf 
liked. 

Needless to say, no colouring matter is used, and the but: -r 
is not yellow, but the colour of fresh cream; it is, indeed, j\ >t 
cream made solid. In cold weather it would be harder and mc e 
absolutely free from butter-milk, but it does not do to wor). ‘t 
too long, for fear of making it greasy. Cleanliness is the fi +t 
thing, cleanliness the second, and cleanliness the third. 1 ie 
tub and implements are scalded with boiling water and scow: d 
with silver-sand. Soda is inadmissible, as it would give a ta: °. 
Only a careless dairywoman would allow meat or sides of ba: on 
or fruit to be kept in the dairy; nothing must enter save n ‘kK 
and cream. The freshly-scoured tub is dried in the sun and ‘1, 
and the beaters are put in water till next morning. It all ne 4s 
a minute and delicate care, which is not often forthcoming for so 
small a result in these days of large co-operative undertaki: .s- 
Hand-made butter is not jooked on with any great favour by 1 
judges at agricultural shows, or the lecturers to classes, instit 
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BIRD-LIFE 


r-:-NHE vast shingle beach of Dunge- 
ness on the South Kent Coast 
A forms an ideal nesting-ground 
for many shore-birds and others 
attracted by the safe solitude 
wh ch the dreary expanse affords. The 
bea h extends to nearly ten miles in 
len th, and varies from two miles to five 
mi: sin breadth. It is composed of clean 
pel oly shingle, which has an average 
dep of 8ft. Dungeness consists of only 
five or six cottages, a lighthouse, and the 
bui dings attached thereto. A branch 
linc runs from Lydd toasmall station on 
the beach near the lighthouse. The 
station itself is of a distinctly primitive 
kind, consisting of a small waiting-room 
rooted with corrugated iron. There are 
no resident officials, but a porter some- 
times travels down on the train. Those 
who travel up to Lydd on the line buy 
their tickets as they pass out through the 
booking office of the latter station and 
give them up at the door. 

The importance of Dungeness from 
an ornithological point of view is due not 
tothe number of its feathered inhabitants, 
but to the fact of its being the only locality 
where the rare little Kentish plover is 
krown to linger as a nesting species. A 
few pairs of the stone curlew, or thick- 
knee, nest on the inland side of the beach, 
but this species is to be found in larger 
numbers in other more inland localities. 
The attendant disadvantages of the 
notoriety which the presence of the 
Kentish plover inflicts on the locality 


have fallen also upon the stone curlew, and even on the terns. 
The byelaw forbidding the taking of eggs on the beach had but 


little effect in pre- 
venting the depre- 
dations of evg- 
collectors unt] last 
season, when a 
watcher was 
appointed to 
enforce thee 
observation of the 
byelaw. The 
watcher, Fred 
Austin, a fisher- 
man living at 
Lydd, knowsevery 
inch of the beach, 
and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the 
habits of the birds. 
He appears to be 
an ideal watcher, 
keeping a vigilant 
eye upon strangers 
on the beach, 
making it his 
object to prevent 
eges being taken 
father than to 
obtain a convic- 
tion after the 
mischief has been 
done. When I 
Visited Dungeness 
last May I profited 
by the invaluable 


py County Councils, but it is still awarded prizes, in a class by 
itself. As we leave the dairy the cows are coming in to be milked. 
Larve, placid red Devons, with two or three Alderneys and 
jerseys. They are kept all the year on permanent pasture, which 
is never manured, but fed by sheep and bullocks, and which has 
almost the richness and flavour of mountain feeding. 
slacs of warm new milk to drink, with a slice of home-made bread 
and fresh butter, and Martha goes to see after the raw cream 
putrer which is made on alternate days in a churn, for less 
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is to be eaten. 





THE WATCHER, WEARING BACK-STA YS. 





Butter made in this way may be comparatively unprofitable. 
It is, perhaps, only possible on small farms, where it is the luxury 
of the few. It may not keep for long journeys, or marketing, or 
‘rounds ” of customers: the butter-milk may be nourishing food 
for pigs and calves, while the thin fluid from the separator is only 
fit to throw away. Careless farmers’ wives, too, have brought 
this method into sad disrepute; but as I eat it, I know I 
have tasted very little butter to compare with it, from the 
epicure’s point of view, and, after all, the first use of butter 
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assistance of Austin in watching and 
photographing the Kentish plover, and 
in evidence of the direct beneficial result 
of the protection afforded this little bird, 
I may mention that in the two days I 
was on the beach we came across two 
nests with eggs, a third in which hatching 
was taking place, and a brood of three 
young, two or three days old. 
these Austin knew of several other nests 
on another part of the beach, which, 
owing to the firing which was taking 
place in the military camp at Lydd, we 
were unable to visit, so that by the com- 
paratively early date of May 23rd there 
were known to the watcher approximately 
a dozen nests, in several of which hatching 
was already taking place. In previous 
years, when no means were employed to 
enlorce the byelaw, the eggs were so 
persistently taken that the chances were 
very great against any being hatched until 
late inthe season. ‘The looseness of the 
shingle would make walking anything 
but an easy matter were it not for the 
boards which the natives use snow-shoe 
fashion when on the beach. These boards 
are about gin. long by 5in. wide, and 
have a strap fixed loopwise across near 
the middle, through which the toe 1s 
thrust. The fishermen use no other 
means of keeping them on, but I found 
it more comfortable to have them secured 
by a strap or string passed through the 
leather loop and round the ankle. These 
boards are called ‘ beach-pattens”’ or 
“back-stays ’; the latter term: is more 


Besides 


familiarly used, and | preter it as being more expressive, since 
they certainly stay one from slipping back, which without them one 


does at every 
step! 

On the first 
day of my visit we 
went first to a 
couple of ponds 
which seem 
strangely out of 
place on the beach. 
These ponds are 
fringed with reeds 
and bushes, and 
are tenanted by a 
fairly large colony 
of black - headed 
gulls, which nest in 
the clumps of 
rushes in the 
water, where they 
are secure from 
molestation, as the 
bottom is said to 
be treacherous and 
unsafe for wading. 
Some years ago an 
uncle of the 
watcher was 
drowned in one of 
these ponds while 
attempting to wade 
across. Leaving 
the ponds, we 
struck across the 
beach to a point 
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where, near the sea, there exist some 
remains of acement target once used for 
artillery. practice. On the way we came 
across sma! colonies of the common 
tern, and quite near the demolished 
target there was a colony of the lesser 
tern. Small colonies of these two 
species may be found on many parts of 
the beach. Thecommon tern generally 
prefers to nest where a scant vegetation 
occurs, and lines the depression which 
forms its nest with a little dry grass; but 
the lesser tern keeps to the bare shingie, 
viewed upon which the eggs of this bird 
form a striking instance of protective 
resemblance. The character of their 
colour and markings causes them to 
harmonise with the shingle to a degree 
that makes it a very difficult: matter 
to find them. After making some 
studies of the nests of these two species 
we walked in the direction of the hght- 
house, keeping within a short distance 
of the sea. Now and again a ringed 


plover rising from the shingle caused me 
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to check. I was naturally very anxious — ; 

to detect for myself the first appearance MALE KENUISI! PLOVER ON NEST. 

of a Kentish piover; but Austin’s more 

experienced eves forestalled me when at last one of the rarer my tent at Lydd, not expecting to find time to do any but n-st 
species flew low over the shingle a little ahead of us. When one photographing, but I had with me 30ft. of rubber tubing or 


attaching to the pneumatic release of ‘he 
shutter; so, having arranged and con- 
cealed the camera about 6ft. from the 
nest and carefully attended to the focus 
sing, I trailed the rubber tubing along 
thesbingle toitsfulllength. Austin was 
somewhat sceptical as to the result, | 
entered into the spirit of the enterp1 
and kicking off his ‘ back-stays,” tossed 
one to me, and with.them we quickly 
dug a hole and piled up the shingle in 
front, making a very efficient trench in 
which I could lie. 

As soon as all was quiet the to 
little birds approached. Their attention 
was so engrossed by the presence of the 
camera, and their desire to return to the 
nest, that they did not apparently notice 
me lying in the trench, although they 
flew close by. Alighting on the shingle 
and at first giving the camera a wide 
berth, in a series of short runs and 
characteristic plover-like jerky  balts 
they described a complete circle round 
the spot. The male passed within git. 
or 1oft. of my trench, giving me a 

splendid view; the shingle made a 
NEST OF KENTISH PLOVER WITH TIVO EGGS AND ONE YVOUNG BiRD knobby couch, but I should gladly have 
endured it for far longer than the short 
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has once seen a Kentish plover there is but little fear of con- period necessary, for the sake of the pleasant experience of 
founding it with its larger and far commoner cousin. The former watching these charming little birds so near at hand. Some 
appears smaller and lighter in colour when on the wing, and three times they circled the nest, getting nearer each time, a: 


there is a distinct difference between the 
notes of the two birds. 

Lying at full length among some 
stunted broom bushes, we were soon 
ible with the aid of our glasses to mark 
the Kentish plover to its nest, which 
contained two eggs and one downy chick 
just hatched. Apart from size, both 
eggs and young in down are distinct 
from those of the ringed plover. In 
shape the eggs have the small ends less 
acutely constricted than do those of 
most species of the family, and the 
marking consists of short scrawls instead 
f, or in addition to, spots and blotches ; 
the down of the young is fulvous, not 
white as in the larger species. While 
1 was photographing the nest of the 
Kentish plover both birds came very 
near, taking short flights, then alighting 
and running to and fro, uttering the 
while a short plaintive note. Occasion- 
ally, in an apparent endeavour to divert 
attention to themselves, they would 
flutter along the shingle with wide- 
spread tails and drooping wings; so 
keen were they that I decided to try to 


obtain a photograph of one. I had left MALE KENTISH PLOVER AT NEST, 
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at last the male, who seemed the bolder of the two, ran to the 
nest and with puffed-out plumage commenced to brood the little 
one, the female in the meantime fluttering about on the shingle 
behind the camera; it really appeared almost probable that they 
were intentionally acting in concert, the female attempting to 
distract attention to herself while her mate attended to the nest. 
The male kept jerking his head from side to side, so I waited a 
minute or two until he became more settled, and then squeezed 
the ball of the release; the noise of the shutter startled the bird, 
but he did not fly away until I revealed myself. Having still 
one plate left, I changed, and again 
retired to my trench, and in 5 min. the 
male was back on the nest, and I 
made a second exposure. ‘The whole 
business had occupied only 2omin., 
and I had succeeded beyond my 
expectations; had I but had my tent 
and a supply of plates I might easily 
have photographed this bird in a series 
of positions. Encouraged by my 
success, I carried my tent with me on 
the following day, but it was well on in 
the afternoon when we arrived at the 
nest of a Kentish plover of which 
Austin had previous knowledge, and 
as the eggs were known to be in an 
advanced stage of incubation I judged 
there was a fair chance of my being 
able to photograph the owner. The 
cover of my portable tent is green on 
one side and drab on the other. The 
drab was turned outside, as resembling 
the colour of the shingle. 

There was no time to spare in 
which the tent might be left for the 
bird to become accustomed to it, so 
I did not risk putting it nearer than 
1oft. from the nest, and in order that it should not be too 
formidable-looking, drove the support well into the shingle, 
keeping the tent as low as possible. The female came to 
within 2yds. or 3yds. of the nest when I had waited only 
5min., but seemed frightened and ran rapidly away, and 
did not return for half-an-hour, when I secured a photograph 
as she stood close to the nest. I waited an hour longer, but 
although the Kentish plover was not far away, she would 
not venture again, so | was forced to be content with the 
success I had already gained. 

Both the clutch of eggs in this nest and that which I 
had photographed on the day before were ultimately hatched 
and the young birds taken safely away by their parents. 
Being quite familiar with the stone curlew in Suffolk, I spent 
no time hunting for them at Dungeness. 
The photograph of this bird was taken in 
Suffolk, as also was that of the ringed 
plover, which is reproduced for com- 
parison with those of the Kentish 
plover. WILLIAM FARREN. 
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3KES’ TIPPLE AND Birps’ DIEv. 
CORRESPONDENT at Eastbourne, 
writing with reference to my recent 
mention of the tippling habits of the 
lime-tree bees, which get ‘* bemused with linden- 
wine,” reminds me of Herrick’s bee which flew 
** After a dew or dew-like shower 
To tipple freely in a flower.” 


But so many charming things have been said 
by poets about the bees. Of their tippling, 
has not Keats given us ‘* The honeysuckle 
full of clear bee-wine”? The author of ‘* The 
Poets and Nature ” speaks of ‘‘ Bees giddy with 
the perfumed gold-dust of the lilies”; but the 
idea was not his own, for he had already quoted 
these delightful lines : 


‘*Crowds of bees are giddy with clover ; 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet.” 

Next to their tippling, honey-gathering ways, the aspect of the bees on 
which the poets have been happiest is surely their ‘‘voice.” It is 
Faber who gave us the bees ‘‘blowing the trumpets of the eglantine” ; 
and whether he meant by ‘‘eglantine ” woodbine or honeysuckle does 
not matter, for eglantine was the right word anyhow. I confess, too, 
to a liking for Montgomery’s whimsicai ‘‘bag-piping” bees; but the 
one incomparable and inspired touch is (as so often) that of Keats, 
who speaks of ‘‘the bee’s demur.” No man or woman whose atten- 
tion has once been caught by the phrase can surely ever fail to 
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remember it every time a bumble-bee goes droning by in the heat of 2 
summer day. 
EMERSON’S BUMBLE-BEE. 


But for a complete full-length picture of a bee commend me to 


[Emerson’s ‘* burly, dozing bumble-bee” : 


**T will follow thee alone 


Thou animated torrid zone! 


So few people (in England at all events) know Emerson’s verse, that the 





STONE CURLEW AND NEST. 


lines which describe the world as the bumble-bee sees it—all flower and 
loveliness—are worth quoting : 
** Aught unsavoury or unciean 

Hath my insect never seen ; 

But violets and bilberry-bell, 

Maple-sap and daffodel, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 

Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 

Scented fern ani agrimony, 

Clover, catch-fly, adder’s tongue 

And brier roses dwelt among ; 

All beside was unknown wast” 

All was picture as he passed.” 


Ariel himself hardly sang a sweeter, daintier song. 





RINGED PLOVER. 


Tue Deceptive LIME TREE, 

We were speaking lately in this column of the capacity of bats as 
colleciors of lepidoptera, and I have since been interested in watching 
the way of a sparrow with lime-hawk moth caterpillars. At one corner 
of my lawn stands a group of lime trees ; and incidentally let me say, in case 
the advice may be of value to someone, that limes are the very worst of trees 
wherewith to shade a lawn. They give shade only for a brief period, and 
from early in July, when the blossom appears, they drip honeydew (which is 
really a secretion of the green-fly) so copiously that one cannot sit beneath 
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them for any length of time without becoming glutinous all over. By the 
end of July the blossom is gone and the seeds are falling, followed immediately 
by the leaves, so that from the end of that month the lawn has to be swept 
daily if it is to be kept even partially clear; and by the end of August the 
trees are so nearly stripped that they give but a mockery of shade. The 
acacia is not a good lawn tree, by reason of the persistent dropping of its 
little leaves ; but give me fifty acacias on a lawn rather than one lime. But 
about the sparrows and the caterpillars. 
How ro Ear A CATERPILLAR. 

Towards the end of July we began to notice the sparrows extremely 
busy in the limes. So many creatures come to the lime blossom that it was 
not surprising ; but some days passed before we discovered what particular 
quarry it was that the birds were after. All day long the sparrows were 
catching and eating lime-hawk caterpillars. In the course of one afternoon 
a bird (apparently the same hen bird) brought down five three-quarter-grown 
caterpillars on to the grass to eat them; and the way of a sparrow with a 
lime-hawk caterpillar is curious. In the first place, an active and peculiarly 
muscular caterpillar, es large as a man’s little finger, is a considerable 
thing for a sparrow to tackle. In the second place, the rough green skin is 
too tough for a sparrow to pierce; so that it has to get at the insides by 
squeezing them all out at the tail. The caterpillar continues to be 
alive and vigorous through a surprisingly large proportion of this rather 
discomfiting operation; and when the sparrow has finished there is left 
behind only the perfect caterpillar skin, excellently cleaned for stuffing and 
putting into a collection, like the finger of a bright green kid glove. 

EPICUREAN SPARROWS. 

All day long a number of sparrows were rummaging in the lime 
branches, and whenever one bird found a prize all the others hunted him. 
It was, I believe, to find an asylum from pursuit that this particular hen took 
to bringing her caterpillars down to the lawn close to us, thereby giving us 
the oppertunity to sze exactly what she did. But if one sparrow in the 
course of a couple of hours in one afternoon caught five of the caterpillars, 
how many did all the sparrows catch in the course of a day? And how 
many did they catch during the two or three weeks of what may be called 
the open season? It is no longer surprising to me that lime-hawk moths do 
not seem to grow any more numerous in this neighbourhood year by year. 
But, though every insect-eating bird must, in the course of its life, make 
away unconcernedly with a number of entomological rarities which would 
delight a collector, it seems to me that for a common sparrow a steady diet 
of lime-hawk caterpillars is somewhat luxurious—not to say extravagant. 

SUB-TENANTS IN A PORCH. 

In the porch of a summer cottage in Buckinghamshire in which I have 
lately been staying swallows have buil: the’r nest. The cottage had not been 
eccupied during the first half of the year, and it was then the swallows took 
possession, choosing a spot only some 4ft. from the front door inside 
the porch, and so low down that anyone could reach the nest from the ground, 
and a tall person standing on tiptoe might look into it. When the tenants 
turned up towards the end of July the nest contained what was presumably 
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the second clutch of eggs of the year, and the birds were immensely disturbed 
by the sudden appearance of human beings in the empty cottage; but they 
soon learned to accept the situation philosophically and to go on with their 
business as if nobody was about, and when the young were haiched, in the 
second week of August, the necessities of the case made the parent birds 
utterly indifferent to human proximity. A dog and a kitten practically 
lived in the porch, while a family of some five or six people, 
including one child, were continually going in and out, or sitting 
a few yards away, reading or having tea, or playing squash - 
cricket against the solitary tree. But no matter what noise was 
going on, or how near to cats or dogs or human heads they had to 
fly to dip in and out of the porch, the old birds kept steadily at their work 
all day. Even when, about the 2oth of the month, other swallows and 
martins began to assemble before migration in the clump of trees at the foot 
of the cottage lawn, some 5oyds. away, the hard-working householders did not 
seem to notice them, though it was impossible not to wonder whether they did 
not compare the condition of the gathering crowds of birds, all strong-winded 
enough for their long journey, with the helpless plight of the young ones in 
the rest, who soon must face the same long journey too. 
SWALLOWS AS POLYGAMISTS, 

But the most interesting thing about the household was the undoubted 
fact that at times three old birds were taking food to the young. It is not 
easy to identify individual swallows ; and there was no way of telling whether 
they were always the same three, whether there was one particular pair and 
an accidental odd cne, or whether all three were of equal status. But there 
was an iron rod running across the porch some 2ft. from the nest, and on this 
a bird arriving with food in its mouth, when anoth r bird was already at the 
nest, would take its perch and wait till the path was clear. More than once 
several witnesses saw three birds at once—one at the nest and two others 
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waiting on the rod. H, PR. 


LEAD PIPE HEADS.—II. 


N my last article I illustrated the earliest lead pipe heads, 
survivals from almost medieval times. I now deal with 
some which are rather later in feeling, though those at 

Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, are actually of the same date 
as one illustrated in these pages on August 25th. Perhaps one 
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of the most satisfactory aspects of this kind of leadwork (albeit 
a somewhat insular feeling) is that the pipe head is almost exclu- 
sively Englisn in character. Foreign craftsmen equalled their 
English contemporaries in many uses of lead. They surpassed 
them in its application to mediaeval roofing. In two main direc- 
tions, however, the Englishman not only was supreme, but 
had practically no competitors, in lead fonts, and in lead gutters, 
pipes, and pipe heads. Though there area few good lead fonts in 
France, I cannot find that there are any interesting pipe heads. 
Viollet-le-Duc, in his great Dictionary of Architecture, says that 
in the fourteenth century lead rain-water pipes were in use in 
England, but nowhere else. He remarks on the advantage 
of the square pipe as opposed to the round. Householders 
know to their cost with what delight the modern round pipe 
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bursts in frosty weather. The square pipe is, to a large 
extent, a safeguard against this precursor of the amateur cascade. 
It costs, however, more than round pipe, so our economically- 
minded builders usually keep to she round variety. ‘The 
square pipe will expand with frost, the round canonly burst. Hence 
little Niagaras and tears. Apart from these base considerations 
of comfort, there is the question of fulfilling the Gothic principle 
of making 
the useful 
beautiful, 
vena water 
pipe becomes 
romantic 
when its 
front is so 
exquisitely 
modelled as 
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the example from Bramhall, Cheshire. In Professor 
Lethaby’s delightful little book on leadwork there 
is a sketch of this pipe. Armed with a camera, | 
went to Bramhall, to find that the modern lust for 
new police stations had destroyed the old cottage 
on which the leadwork had been fixed. The troubles 
of the antiquary are many, and before I discovered 
this distressing fact I had asked at scores of cottages 
whether the tenants had any old leadwork. At one 
I was taken for a rag and bone man (it was hot and 
dusty, and I doubtless looked like ore), and was 
curtly told that there was none for sale. At another 
it was assumed that I was a detective in search of 
stolen lead, and my questions received very guarded 
answers. At last | ran my quarry to ground under 
a bench in a builder’s yard. The builder did not 
know it was there—had forgotten its existence. As 
the cottage it adorned had gone the ruinous way of 
most things old and beautiful, I had assumed that 
the maw of the local builder had it, if it had escaped 
the melting-pot (vide Sherlock Holmes, passim), 
and I was rewarded. Here, again, we tind the vine 
pattern, and on the socket a portcullis, which makes 
it more than 

likely that it  gogmupppemee oe 
dates back to (aes ae 
the sixteenth —_— 
ce mt Ut y- 
There is a 
gutter of simi- 
lar date and 
treatment, and 
a pipe head of 
about a cen- 
tury later. All 
are now to be 
exhibited in a 
local museum, 
so my excur- 
sion as an 
amateur de- 
tective was 
not without 
avail. The 
lead gutter at 
Barnstaple is 
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quite of another kind. It has little toy battlements, and a rope 
moulding enclosing ornament, which is a medley of vague 
flowers and wings. At Poundisford Park, near Taunton, there 
is a very complete system of water leadwork. From the valleys 
at each side of a high-pitched roof the water descends through 
heads and pipes (comparatively recent) into a very pretty 
horizontal gutter with an ornamental top edge. From the 
middle ofthis 
gutter an 
outlet con- 
ducts the 
water intoa 
turreted 
head with 
pipe dis- 
charging into 
a handsome 
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circular cistern of lead on the ground. The armson 
the head are an ermine chevron engrailed between three 
sheaves, impaled with three bars. The former is the 
shield of the Hill family, the latter probably of the 
wife of the William Hill whose initials--W. H. 
appear on the cistern, with another H. above them, 
possibly the initials of the wife. The heraldic 
charges are very boldly modelled, and accord well 
with the toy castle treatment of the head. One 
almost suspects a toy archer lurks in the shadow of 
the carved stonework. Another head of similar 
treatment is that of Torrington Church, Devonshire. 
The corner turrets are less actively warlike than 
those of Poundisford Park, as becomes the peaceful 
nature of their home, and the vine decoration which 
strageles round the little parapet has a soft and 
pleasant air. The formal flower ornament on the 
pipe socket has a peculiar interest, as it amounts 
almost to a trade mark of the West Country plumber. 
Iimagine that either at Taunton or Exeter there was 
an eminent family of leadworkers, who did the best 
of the ornamental work of the two counties over a 
long period of years. This flower ornament crops 
up continu- 
It ap- 
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lead cistern 
dated 1694 at 
the Deanery, 
Exeter (I 
shall be illus- 
trating this 
cistern in a 
later article.) 
Two years 
later, in 1696, 
it was used 
on another 
Exeter tank. 
It is on the 
Poundisford 
Park cistern 
of 1677. Jt 
appears again 
at Exeter in 
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1724, and we have it on the Torrington head, now illustrated. 
When the difficulties of travelling in those days are remembered, 
it was not a little enterprising of the craftsman to have wandered 
so far afield with his wares. He may have carried about a 
score or so of carved wood patterns with his melting-pot and tools, 
and worked up his material on the spot, or perhaps had his 
workshop at Exeter or Taunton, and sent out the finished work. 
Leadwork nas been destroyed in a most unmerciful way, and it is 
the more notable, therefore, to find so much of one man’s or one 
family’s handiwork remaining. Leadwork has always been in 
peril from its 
value as raw 
material. Its 
consistent 
value has 
been its own 
greatest 
enemy. It is 
not, perhaps, 
generally re- 
cognised that 
the pitiful list 
of ruined sanc- 
tuaries which 
marked the 
progress of 
Henry VIII.’s 
Comm is- 
sioners, who 
dissolved the 
monasteries, is 
the longer by 
reason of the 
value of lead. 
Abbot — Gas- 
quet tells how 
at Bath the 
roofs of the 
Priory Church 
furnished 156 
fodders of lead 
(148 tons). 
When Wig- 
more Abbey 
was destroyed 
it took eight 
A days to tear 
IV. Galsworthy Davie. Copyright. down the lead 
ZORRINGTON CAURCH, NORTH DEVON. and cast it into 
- pigs, and the 
process was watched day and night “for fear some” of the 
royal spo:] **should be stolen by the people.” The Abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds furnished lead to the value of £3,302, which 
in those days would have purchased about 3,000 tons, an almost 
incredible quantity. A building abandoned will stand a long 
time if roofed. Roofless it crumbles into swift decay. If, there- 
fore, the lead roofs and steeples were the crown and glory of 
medieval buildings, they became in the evii day of the destroyer 
the tempting bait 
which led to their 
undoing. Of Abbot’s 
Hospital, Guildford, 
another pipe head is 
now illustrated. It is 
not so delicately orna- 
mented as that shown 
in the last article, but 
the shaping of the 
bowl indicates a clever 
trick of invention. The 
example from Pet- 
worth, dated 1654, and 
bearing the initials 
R. S., is rather stiff 
and formal, but it has 
a certain dignity. 

At Bideford there 
is a head of amazing 
richness of treatment. 
It is probably of about 
1700. One does not 
often find the pendant 
knobs, and there is 
something very naive 
about the two leopards 
who are prancing away 
from the pipe along the 
brick wall. The 
modelling of the stalks 
and ieaves to the right =”. Galsworthy Davie. IN BRIDGELAND 
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and left of the 
bowl is in a 
naturalistic 
manner quite 
foreign to the 
fat, stiff orna- 
ment which 
flanks the 
shield. The 
cherub is the 
most ordinary 
touch on a 
quite extraor- 
dinary compo- 
sition, which 
shows the riot- 
ous ease with 
which the 
plumber 
played ~~ with 
his material. 
This head is 
but one of a 
pair; the 
second is simi- 
lar, but hardly 
asrich. Curi- 
ously enough, 
we find similar 
pendant knobs 
on a striking 
example at 
Chatdton 
House, Old 
Charlton, W. Galsworthy Davie. Copyright. 
Kent. The PETWORTH, SUSSEX. 

heads thereare 

of 1659, and are not, therefore, as early as the house. The 
elaborate treatment of the shield of arms and the queer little 
ornaments, suggestive of mummies, give the leadwork marked 
characteristics of a delightful kind. The second head illus- 
trated is notable for the big shield of arms standing above 
the bowl. Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson is a discerning connois- 
seur of architectural good things, and has much other leadwork 
of interest in his gardens, some of which has recently been 
acquired. Charlton is a sumptuous house, and as one often finds 
is the case where the leadwork is good, the plaster-work is also 
of great interest. 

There has long been a marked relationship between 
the arts of the plasterer and the leadworker, and this is 
confirmed to - day by the fact that the modern craftsmen 
who work in lead and have revived many of its glories 
are very often plaster-workers as well. At Charlton the two 
crafts perhaps stimulated each other. Nor was lead the 
only metal there in which the craftsman excelled. The iron 
bolts and latches and hinges are a liberal education in the 
best work of the smithy. Altogether the connoisseur who 
is lucky enough to go over Charlton House and its gardens 
has a feast of good 
things. 

LAWRENCE WEAVER, 
F.S.A. 





IN THE 
GARDEN. 


Rose Heps. 

IIE year is racing 
on. Itisautumn; 
the leaves tell us 
it is the eventide 
of the year, and 
the ruddy heps 

on the wayside Rose and the 
wild Roses from over the seas 
remind us that the pageant 
of summer has _ passed. 
Radiant colouring — the 
afterglow of summer — is 
seen on the plants we call 
‘*bedders,” the cheery 
Geranium and the yellow 
Calceolaria. But it is the 
true autumn colouring that 
appeals most strongly to 
us—the yellow of Golden 
Rod, blue and purple of 
Aster, and the glow from 
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Septemter in this generation is a month of flowers, It was not always so; 
but the raising of many beautiful Starworts, or Michaelmas Daisies, and ot 
Roses that shed their sweetncss far into the year, has given another complexion 
to the English garden after summer has passed. The Dog Rose of the 
hedgerow is as beautiful as any of the Penzance Briars or the species, and we 
have brought it into the garden. We wish for colour, fr splashes of crimsou 
from the glowing heps, to replace the flowers of the previous months. 
Wandering in a bea.tiful garden recently, the heps were changing from their 
dress of green to the first hues of crimson, and it was a pleasure to see the 
eraceful bushes standing out on the lawn and shrubbery margins, unfettered 
by neighbouring shrubs. This is the way to enjoy the fruiting and snapely 
beauty of the Rose; and of the species or the wild Roses the Japanese Rosa 
rvrosa is the most familiar. The free-growing spreading bushes are now 
ti: ged with red from the many large, Apple-shaped fruits, and the flowers 
liiger still. It is the meeting of flower and fruit on this vigorous Rose, 
w. ich has given, since its introduction, a fresh beauty to many a dull, unin- 
te esting shrubbery. Several of the 
Rose species have black fruits, and 
of this group mention may be made 
oi R. moliis and R. tomentosa, 
Rk. macrophylla is as fine as any, 
ihe fruits Pear-shaped and a warm 
ciimson in colouring ; but there are 
ov ier Roses as beauiiful. R. pomi- 
fe a, the Apple-fruited Rose, should 
be more grown in English gardens ; 
the fruits are beautiful in colour, and 
heng on the vigorous branches until 
the frosts. Tnere is beauty from the 
werld of Roses in autumn, as well 
as the drench of perfume from the 
flowers in summer. 
Random NOTEs. 

A Distinct lable Decoration.— 
We noticed at a little village show 
a table decoration consisting of a 
deep crimson variety of Phlox Drum- 
mondi, The colouring was a litle 
heavy, but anything that is a depar- 
ture from the eternal use of one flower, 
such as the Sweet Pea, for the table 
deserves recognition. We were 
pleased to see that the exhibit was 
awarded the first prize. 

The Scarlet lobelia.—There is 
no flower of the waning vear that has 
a richer effect when it is grouped than 
the scarlet Lobelia, or L. cardinalis, 
as it is usually called, and the two 
most distinct varieties are Queen 
Victoria and Firefly, though there is 
a long list now to choose from with 
flowers of mauve, purple, and other 
sha ‘es; but the two mentioned should 
be chosen first. The former is strong 
and tallin growth, with large flowers 
of an intense scarlet colour, and the 
latter is conspicuous for its rich 
chocolate-toned foliage and almost 
vermilion flowers, which are in start- 
ling contrast, a plant to make large 
masses of e ther in a bed by itself or 
by the lake and pond sie. The 
English garden loses much of its 
autumn beauty when full advantage 
is not taken of these brilliant flowers. 
They love moisture, if the roots are 
not actually in water; but from our 
experience it is wise to lift them 
tefore frosts occur, and keep them in 
a cold frame, planting out again in 
the following spring. This is one of 
the best means of preventing attacks 
of the dreaded fungus disease, which 
is almost as destructive to the scarlet 
Lobelia as to the Hollyhock, although 
the pest is not of the same kind, 
Readers are glad to know of striking 

ssociations of colour. Here is one: 
the scar'et Lobelia rising from a grcundwork of blue Ageratum. It is worth 





reproducing on a fairly large scale. 
Phicx Drummsnat.—This isa reminder of the value of the annual Phlox 
in the garden. It is one of the most useful and cheery of the whole race of 
nuals, and very easily raised from seed sown outdoors in April, or under 
ass in February. Verhaps it is better to raise the plants under glass, as 
they are stronger than the open-air seedlings, and, of course, bloom more 
juickly. We have a large bed of plants which, though not so great a success 
sin a moister year, is quite presentable. No water has been given to the 
lants, and oniy a few showers have fallen throughout the summer, but the 
Ynloxes are flowering gaily, presenting a bright show of varied colouring. 
Vhen the seed is purchased frcem a trustworthy firm the colours are pure, and 
iere will be a good proportion of clear salmon, pink, and crimson shades, 
\nother virtue possessed by this Phlox is the vaiue of the flowers for cutting. 
s they not only look charming wherever placed, but last a considerable time. 
Zhe Finest of the Spireas.—A noble plant for the water-side is the 
Spirea named appropriately Gigantea. It has not been introduced many 
years, but is becoming better known. We well remember one of the finest 
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groups of it we have seen in an Essex garden. It was by the margin of the 
water, where rosy Loosestrife, Pi'oxes, and other moisture-loving plants ran 
riot, bui the Spiraea was tre most distinguished of them. The strony, wirv, leafy 
stems support a wealth of creamy clusters, which in the distance look as if a 
creamy foam were dashing over t.e plant. S. palmata, which is low-growing 
compared to S. gigantea, is never happier than when by the water-side. We 
see tnere the full effect of the crimson flowers. 

The best hoses tr a Beginner.—As the time for ordering Roses has 
come, many would-be growers are anxious to have the names of the best 
varieties to begin with, and we cannot go far astray with the following list, 
ccmplied by the well known rosarian, Mr. H. E Molyneux, treasurer of the 
National Rese Society. Cc¢méers (those marked with an asterisk are either 
summer-flowering only or small-flowered Roses) : Red—Longworth Rambler, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Ard’s Rover (or *Crimson Rambler). = Pink— 
Climbing Caroline Testout, L’Orleanaise, *Dcrothy Perkins (or *Blu h 
Rambler). Wuite—Mme. Alfred Carriére, Aimée Vibert (or Griiss an Zabern). 





SPIRAEA IN THE WILD GARDEN. 


Yellow — Alister Stella Gray, William Allen Richardson (or Gardenia). 
Standards, forming large plants: Red—Ulrich Briinner, Captain Ilayward, 
Griiss an Teplitz, Mme. Isaac Periere. Pink—Caroline Testout, Mrs. J. 
Laing, La France, Killarney, Mrs. P. G. Sharman Crawford. White—Frau 
Karl Druschki, Viscountess Folkestone (or La Tosca), *Mrs. Paul. Yellow— 
Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Ravary (or Le Progrés), Gardenia. Dwarf Roses: 
Red—wUlrich Briinner, Commandant Félix Faure, Charles Lefebvre, Marquis 
Litta (or Susanne Marie Rodocanachi), Marquis of Salisbury, Griiss an 
Teplitz, Prince Camille de Rohan (or Verus). Pink—Caroline Testout, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, La France, Grand Duc de Luxembourg, Conrad F. 
Meyer (very strong grower, hardly a dwarf), Killarney, Mme. Eugene Resal, 
Dean Hole, *Princess M. Mertschersky (or Lady Ashtown). Wuite—Frau 
Karl Druschki, Viscountess Folkestone (or La Tosca), Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Souvenir de President Carnot, and Blanc Double de Coubert. Yellow— 
Mme _ Ravary (or Le Progrés), Gustave Regis, Amateur Tevssier, Lady 
Roberts (or Souvenir de Pierre Notting). This forms the nucleus of a first- 
rate colleciion, and comprises the more modern varieties without ignoring 
those with which we are quite familiar. 
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HOUSE 


BANFF SHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF = ‘ 


The Countess Dowager of Seafield. 


HE coast of Scotland’s North-Eastern Counties is well 

set with fishing villages, and here and there has stood 

a castle or ‘ lairdis hous” in a commanding or inacces- 

sible position, but nearly every one is now in ruins. 

The Manoir of Cullen was very cunningly placed, 

about a mile from the sea, on a steep rock overhanging the 
Cullen Burn and isolated from the west by the ravine thus 
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formed. On the other side the old town pressed roun 
its very door, and old-time references to Culane_ probab! 
included both, though itis not now known whether the ‘‘ manoir 
originally served as castle or as monastery to the burgh, « 
was just a hunting-lodge for the King. Certainly burg! 
more particularily church and manoir, have been so intimatel 
connected that it were impossible to give any real histor 
of the one without telling the tale « 
the other. 

It is difficult to trace out a histor 
of the buildings that have stood fc: 
Cullen House, of which occasion: 
mention is made before there is an 
definite record of its ownership. | 
1264 money was expended on beha 
of Alexander III. upon the house « 
Inverculain, and in 1296 Edward I. o 
his march to the North of Scotlanc 
was at Invercolan Manoir on Monday, 
July 23rd. In 1381 Richard of St. Clair 
the King’s Shield Bearer, with « 
renewal of the lands of  Findlate: 
granted some years before, received 
also the grieveship of Cullane. His 
successor, Sir John Sinclair, fell at 
Harlaw, and the estates of Findlatei 
and Deskford passed by his daughter o1 
granddaughter Margaret to Sir Walter 
Ogilvy, brother to the ancestor of the 
Earls of Airlie, who in 1445 obtained 
royal licence from James I]. to build 
‘‘towers and fortalices”’ in the castle 
of Findlater, which is described as 
‘‘throuch the nature of the place sa 
strenthie that unwinnable it appearis.” 
This stronghold of Findlater continued 
also the main residence of the family 
until! the seventeenth century, and 
curiously the tradition occurs twice 
over in the family history of a Lady 
Findlater having been shut up in it by 
her husband. In the first instance it 
was this very Margaret, and there 
exists at Cullen House—signed by priest 
and notary publick and purporting to 
be made by herself—a declaration that 
she is not detained against her will! 
If we may believe Randolph, who 
wrote in 1562 ‘touching the laird of 
Ilinlatter, there is here a strange story,” 
the second lady seems to have deserved 
temporary incarceration, as she had 
caused ber husband Alexander Ogilvy—- 
‘auld Findlater’’ Knox called him— 
to alienate the estates from his own sou 
James in favour of one John Gordon, 
a son of Huntly and kinsman of her 
own, whom, after Ogilvy’s death, she 
married. It is probable that this wa; 
one of Randolph’s rare scandals, an 
that John Gordon was in fact Ogilvy’s 
son-in-law. But, however that may 
be, his reign was soon over, as he it 
was who was taken at Corrichie an‘ 
executed before the Queen, ‘ wh» 
beheld his death with many tears. ’ 
She thereafter restored James Ogilvy 
the disinherited son, to his own agail 
He had married one of her forme’ 
attendants, Marian Livingston, and i» 
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a MS. book kept by him there is mention on September 17th, 
1562, that the Queen ‘“ departed from Spynie, dined at Cullen, 
and supped and slept at Craig of Boyne,” another castle in his 
possession. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the family 
flitted from Findlater to Cullen House, moved thereto, tradition 
says, by a fatal accident which befel the infant son of the house, 
who leapt out of his mother’s or nurse’s arms into the sea, which 
beats against the castle rock. There probably existed another 
very good reason in the dissolution of all monastic institutions 
at that time, which would have put an end to the Collegiate 
church of Cullen as such, and to the use of Cullen House as the 
habitation of the six prebendaries thereof. 

In the thirteenth century there had existed a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin, and about 1326 “ King Robert of Bruce, King of 
the Scots, granted and gave in gift for ever £5 of the money of 
the Kingdom for the support of a Chaplain in the Parish Church 
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of the Blessed Mary of our burgh of Cullen, always to pray for 
the Salvation of the soul of the most serene princess Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of the same King Robert.” This sum of 
money in its actual equivalent continues to this day to be paid 
to the parish minister, and one wonders whether he does not 
sometimes permit himself a gentle murmur of almost prayer for 
the most serene princess. When the Collegiate church of Cullen 
was founded in 1543 by Alexander O,ilvy on the original 
endowed chaplainry, there were instituted six prebends, the 
fifth bearing the title of St. Andrew, and the prebendary receiving 
the royal foundation of Robert the Bruce. Each prebendary, in 
addition to his salary and lands of maintenance, was provided 
‘‘with apartment and garden adjacent to the church,” and this 
confirms the supposition that the oldest existing part of Cullen 
House served for some time as domicile to these canons or 
monks. Just within the original doorway, from the foot of the 
Monk’s Stair, which leads up through the oldest tower in the 
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ing, runs a stone passage down the south wing 
the left, and, facing each room door, a window looking on to 


‘he court. These rooms had evidently been the old ceils of the 
nks, and the windows are filled up from the doorways, whit 
ve each monk his separate outlet. We may suppose that the 
use at that time consisted of the square tower in the angle of 
¢ present L-shaped building, with small wings on the east and 
uth sides, the former wing containing the monks’ refectory 
id kitchens, the latter the cells as described above. 

In the old town records of Cullen it stands entered that 

“upon ye XX day of Mrche 1600 yeiris the lairdis hous in 

ane was begun and the grund cassin.” This laird was 
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Walter Ogilvy, who married as his second wife Mary Douglas, 
and their arms and monogram appear several times on the walls 
of Cullen House, and on the family loft, which they erected, 
with date 1602, in the church, which had then become simply 
the parish church of Cullen. To this Walter Ogilvy may be 
ascribed the main building of the extant house of Cullen, the 
east front and building containing the great staircase being, 
however, about a century later. The whole building now stands 
in simplest L form, rough cast with towers and turrets of various 
shape, roofed for the most part with old stone slates of most 
desirable colour, the main portion presenting east and west fronts, 
the south wing running at right angles to the latter between the 
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court and the ravine. Even 
after the erection of the great 
bridge in 1744, which led straight 
into the court from the west, 
there stood a small block in tie 
north-west corner called ‘*‘ The 
Woman House,” which is shown 
in an old plan to have been 
joined to the east wing by a wall 
in which was the true entrance 
gate. Walter Ogilvy evidently 
raised the wings and tower of 
the monastic building, adding 
ornament of mouldings, decorated 
pediments to the upper windows, 
and turrets to the square tower. 
The moulding is very simple, 
yet curious in application, as it 
is led round the windows of the 
upper storeys, and also round 
intervening spaces in the wall— 
flat niches, of which some have 
been filled into sham windows, 
but most left vacant, rough cast 
like the rest of the building. 
The most likely explanation of 
this moulding is that the smaller 
spaces contained Walter’s 
original windows, and when the 
larger ones were cut out these 
were filled up, and several! painted 
to show what they had been. 
At the same time, presumably, 
a fine new door was set in the 
west front, and the heads of the 
beasts above the old one ruth. 
lessly cut off to make a straight 
way for the sill of one of the new 
larger windows. The upper 
windows have carved pediments, 
but most of the oldest orna- 
ments are very much worn, and 


several of these tympana are thought to have been brought 
The four most interesting ones, 
however, are claimed for Cullen House alone—one representing 
dolphins and sea-horses round a heart pierced by an anchor, with 


here from some other house. 
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room in Cullen House in which to live and die. 
corbel of his turret goes the shoot-hole down which you could 
command the old entrance door with what welcome you chose; 
but tradition does not say whether Craib was the cause of the 
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the legends ANDROMEDA and 
FESTINA LENTE, two others with 
quaint figures and the mottoes 
FAYTH YE GRUND OF AL and 
HOPE YE ANKER OF FAITH, and 
a following one on which the 
inscription has been erased, but 
during the latest addition to the 
house, about 1858, the surmised 
motto is given as CHARYTE 
COVERETH MANIE SYNS. At this 
latest date some alterations and 
additions were made to the house, 
a few rooms being built on to 
the north and west extremities 
of the wings, finished with turrets 
and decorated with mouldings 
repeating the old style, and 
several figures were placed on 
the pinnacles to commemorate 
the monks who once lived in 
their humble cells below. 
Inside, the house has been 
almost entirely modernised, but 
is full of rich colouring in panel 
ling, tapestries, elaborate carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons, and many 
fine portraits. There remain, 
however, two rooms holding olde: 
and individual interest. One 
of these is the topmost room 
in the turret of the old square 
tower, called ‘‘Craib’s Chamber,” 
according to the legend that a 
certain Craib possessed a small 
piece of land, which was as 
Naboth’s vineyard to the then 
Laird of Findlater, who could in 
no wise persuade Craib to sell 
it, until he at last agreed to part 
with it upon the sole condition 
that he might choose himself a 
Through the 
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newer door being opened. The interest of the other room lies 
in its decoration, the sloped frieze being curiously painted with 
Jassical scenes, while above throng Luna, Flora, Neptunus, and 
\lercurius in suitable environment. Here also are the arms of 
scotland, of Scotland and England, and the initials ‘*C.R.2” 
\Ithough there is no record of Charles II. having visited Cullen, 
is very probable that he did so on the occasion of his landing 
t Speymouth, about thirteen miles west of Cullen, on June 23rd. 
650. In 1638 ‘* the Lord Deskiurde wes maid Erll of I’yndlater,” 
eho, having first as “¢a man ofa peaceable temper and one who was 
‘nown to have no stomach for warre,’’ endeavoured ‘ to mediate 
eace betwixt Huntly and Montrose,” became ‘a grite Cove- 
anter,” whereby in 1645 ‘‘ this staitlie hous” (of Cullen) ‘ weiil 
ecoirit with brave insicht and plenishing and furneshit with 
ilver plait and all uther necessares wes pitifullie plunderit, and 
iothing tursabill left.” Indeed, it was only saved from complete 
jestruction by Lady Findlater obtaining a respite from Montrose 
n which to pay a large ransom. Two months later Montrose 
educed the town of Cullen to ashes. 

Again, after a hundred and one years, Cullen House 
suffered another most terrible plundering from the Highlanders, 
Lord Findlater being a Hanoverian acting under Cumberland, 
imong whose soldiers on their arrival at Cullen he distributed 
200 guineas, That must have been a dismal home-coming to 
iim according to the many contemporary accounts of that plun- 
jering, in one of which it is called ‘‘the most horrible destruction 
that ever man beheld, which would make any man’s heart ache 
who had a heart within him.” Every conceivable kind of thing 
the Highlanders carried off, out of all use or understanding to 
themselves (the description is quite entertaining), and as they 
wearied these were scattered through the whole country— 
furniture, plate, papers, everything, but especially papers, some 
of which were gathered up and returned in rather sad condition. 
Only the pictures seem to have marvellously survived the visita- 
tion, and these furnish a very consecutive representation of the 
lairds of Cullen. What an interesting company might be sum- 
moned back and gathered in the Portrait Room! The founder of 
a Collegiate church is grimly looked upon by his descendant the 
‘‘orite Covenanter,” close to whom stands one fined £1,500 for 
his loyalty by Cromwell. Most renowned, and most handsome, 
as his picture shows, of able speech and courtly manner, as we 
can believe, the Chancellor Earl of Findlater, created Earl of 
Seafield, who had much to do with bringing about the constitu- 
tional union, and when the Parliament of Scotland rose for the 
last time spoke its farewell in the exclamation “There goes 
the end of an auld sang.” He seems to have entertained 
some doubts later —and fairly soon they came—as to the 
part he had piayed, his brother, on the other hand, having none 
when he remarked ‘I sell nowt (cattle) but my brother sells 
nations.” Then there is the Chancellor’s son, the Hanoverian, 
and Vice-Admiral of Scotland, who seems so naively to give his 
home history on “the monument with the inscription”? which 
was erected “in obedience to hiscommands” in memory of Lady 
Sophia Hope, his second wife, ‘he having forbid any particular 
monument for himself.” The account of her virtues is worth 
quoting: ‘* Her life was one uninterrupted course of Christian 





CHRIST CHUR 


HE royal and religious foundation of Christ Church 
in the University of Oxford is the joint work of two of 
the most masterful and magnificent Englishmen of the 
sixteenth century—the great Cardinal Archbishop 
Wolsey and his master, Henry VIII. It was the 

churchman who planned the most extensive educational estab- 
lishment in Europe, which was to be known as Cardinal College; 
it was the King who, when Wolsey’s goods were forfeit, 
spared his college at Oxford, though his kindred institution at 
Ipswich was swept away, and survives only in its foundation- 
stone; this now rests, a precious relic, in the Chapter House at 
Oxford. Henry’s share in Christ Church may seem to be of a 
somewhat negative kind; some have even scrupled to give him 
iis place as a founder in the University bidding prayer ; but the 
King deserves all credit for sparing the rich endowments of the 
1ew college, which his own needs and the greed of his courtiers 
sorely tempted him to appropriate, and it was his arrangements 
which gave to Christ Church its curious and unique position of 
eing at once a cathedral chapter and a home of education. 
Only within the last half century have the King’s statutes been 
nodified, which had vested the governmentof thecollege, including 
-ven the election of all students, in the hands of the dean and the 
‘anons. The memory of the royal foundation is curiously per- 
petuated in the tolling of the great bell every night just after 
) p.m., a sound familiar to all Oxford men; ‘“ Big Tom” still 
booms out Io1 strokes, corresponding to the number of 100 
tudents provided by Henry, and increased by one after the 
Restoration through the benefaction of the “jovial cavalier,” 
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piety, universal Benevolence, Integrity, and Justice. Duty to 
her Parents, particularly to ker Father-in-law the Chancellor 
Earl of Findiater (next to who’s body hers is interr’d), of most 
affectionate and dutiful attachment to her Husband, unwearied 
care of his Health, constant attention to the Interest of his 
Family (nis Estate having been nearly doubled by her prudent 
and decent CEconomy) and of Motherly Affection to his Infant 
Children by his first Wife, Lady Elizabeth Hay, a most valuable 
and virtuous Lady, who died at Dupplin, and was interr’d in the 
Burial place of her Father, Thomas, Earl of Kinnoull.”” This 
was a woman of parts, of a resolute will, too, so that one can 
readily understand how the legend might arise of Margaret 
Ogilvy quarreliing with her stepmother—over an apple—and 
going stormily forth with the avowed intention of proposing to 
the first eligible gentleman she met; which she did, runs the 
tale, the prudence underlying her pettishness being rewarded by 
a meeting with Sir Ludovick Grant. Certainly she married this 
laird of Grant, and in 1811 the succession of Seafield passed to 
their grandscn, the family now bearing the name of Ogilvy 
Grant. 

In our company also there would be the gentle Ann 
Dumbar, wife to the Chancellor, whose religious reflections were 
piously gathered into a paper book for the edification of her 
children, and who enjoined her eldest daughter, among other 
things, to be kind to her sister, ‘though I know she is some- 
times soure,” proceeding then to justify the character of het 
other child. But it is Lady Sophia who would hear with 
interest of the practical service to his folk of a later Findlater 
who introduced turnips, and when his factor came to tell him 
that the people were stealing them, and what should he do. 
“You can bring me no better news,” said the Earl, ‘it shows 
they learn their value.’ He also planted great quantities of 
trees, and it were but a barren account of Cullen to say nothing 
of the noble trees which must have been its pride since the days 
of the royal hunting forests. It is a fair sight from any higher 
part of the coast road to look out across the billowing tops of 
Cullen House woods and see her turrets riding thereon ‘like 
unto a staitly schippe,”’ while close beside rises the strong, 
simple outline of the Bin of Cullen. The Monk’s Tree near the 
house is—not a king—a veritable emperor among_horse- 
chestnuts, and below lies the loveliest and most innocent Punch- 
bowl] that was ever formed. The glinting water of the burn— 
the Lady’s Bridge, set about with creamy sweetness of the 
bourtree (bower or elder tree)—the gaily-peeping flower garden 
beyond, the wooded banks enclosing all: he had some reason who 
looked forth on this scene and called it Paradisaical. 

One can understand how the Chancellor’s wife gave herself 
greatly to meditation, Lady Sophia, to active benevolence in a 
place that seemed so close to Nature on one side, and on the 
other felt the heart of the poor throbbing humanly against its 
door. The oid town of Cullen stands there no longer—it was 
quietly but completely removed nearer the sea in the last century, 
and though the Bin still holds watch and ward, it is a hushed 
breath of romance that lingers round the rock, and one might 
ponder for long on the words which Viscount Deskford wrote on 
his old lock: KIEP VEIL THE KEY THE LOK I TRUST. 
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William Thurston, who left £800 to the “ King’s College in 
Oxford.” 

‘lhe way in which Wolsey obtained the site and revenues otf 
his ccllege is typical of Engiish life in the Reformation times ; 
he procured a bull from the Pope authorising him to suppress the 
ancient monastery of St. Frideswyde. It was a dangerous 
precedent fora churchman to alienate, even in part, ecclesiastical 
revenues, ard, as Fuller quaintly puts it, ‘‘all the forest of 
religious foundations in England did shake, justly fearing the 
KXKing would finish to fell the oaks, seeing the Cardinal began to 
cut the underwocd”’; but, as it turned out, the result of the 
Cardinal’s work was to preserve the continuity of one at least of 
Englard’s great religious establishments. The old church of the 
monks has remained as the cathedral of a diocese and as the 
chapel of a college; and the refectory of the monks, which rises 
on the south side of the cloister, still retains its beautiful fifteenth 
century outlines, though it was transformed into dwelling-rocms in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. It had been betore that 
time for two and a-half centuries the library of Christ Church. 
Other colleges at Oxford—e.g., Trinity and St. Jobn’s—have heen 
established in old monastic buildings, but they were quite new 
foundations; at Christ Church alone has the monastery been 
transformed into a home of learning, without any break in 
continuity. The result of this is that Christ Church has a double 
history, as an ecclesiastical and as an academic foundation ; it is 
natural to speak of these separately, although the two have 
always been closely connected, and although the cathedral 
and the canons’ residences form part of the same great quadrangle 
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as the dining-hall of the college and some of the students’ 
rooms. 

The cathedral is one of the smallest in England, but it is 
at once the oldest and the most interesting building in Oxford. 
In the north choir aisle, on the left hand of the choir, can sull be 
seen the old Saxon masonry (recently uncovered) of the original 
church, a building which goes back to a time 200 years before 
the Conquest. The cathedral, as a whole, is much later in date, 
and belongs mainly to the Transition period in the twelfth 
century, when the Norman style was passing into Early English. 
Of course, there are later additions, especially the beautiful roof 
of the choir, with its fan tracery. This is probably Wolsey’s 
work, although his intention was to supersede the old church by 
a grand new chapel, which was to be a rival of King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge. This new chapel never was advanced 
beyond the stage of the foundations, which can still be traced in 
the canons’ gardens on the north side of the great quadrangle. 
The cathedral itself has been the scene of many events closely 
connected with the history of Oxford. It was in its choir that 
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Thomas Cranmer was (in 1555) solemnly degraded from his 
position as archbishop and handed over to the secular arm ; it 
was in the cloisters close by that the sentence was cartied out, 
when he was stripped of all his archiepiscopai vestments, and 


his fingers were scraped by Bonner, as a symbol of the remova 
cf the sacred unction from the Archbishop’s hand. 


Equally interesting and less sad are the connections of tli 


cathedral with the stay of King Charles at Christ Church, whe: 
Oxford was the Royalist capital of England. It was here tha 
thanksgivings were offered for Royalist victories, and it wa 
here, as many monuments still show, that the more distinguishe 
of those who fell in the Royal cause were solemnly buried. 
large number of the students were actually fighting for th 
King. The great quadrangle was used as a drilling-ground 
and **most of the academicians” (wrote the famous Dr. Fel 
‘‘had now exchanged the gown for the military coat, wit 
the exception of those who retained their sacred habit as 
cloak for their sloth or timidity.” Among these soldier eccl: 
siastics perhaps the most famous was Dr. Dolten. who, aft: 
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being badly wounded at Marston Moor, lived to be Arch- 
bishop of York. 

It is not surprising that, when the Puritans triumphed, the 
church which had animated the stoutest resistance to them 
should suffer. Its stained glass windows were ‘*‘ much abused”’ ; 
but a considerable number of them still survive, especially the 
interesting fourteenth century glass of the ‘“* Latin Chapel” and 
the wonderful Ilemish glass of the Jonah window, which is a 
curious example of the ecclesiastical taste of the ‘* Laudian 
reformation.” 

The cathedral has many associations of a more strictly 
religious kind than the warlike enthusiasm for Chuth and King 
of the seventeenth century. It shares with the chapel of Oriel 
College the honour of being the centre of the ‘‘ Oxford Move- 
ment” of the nineteenth century. As such it is a place of 
pilgrimage for English Churchmen from all parts of the world, 
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who come to see the church in which Dr. Pusey was a canon for 
more than fifty years, and where he lies buried. It shares, 
too, with St. Paul’s Cathedral in London the memory of the 
great Anglican preacher, Dr. Liddon, who as a senior student 
made Christ Church his home for more than thirty years. 

The buildings of Christ Church as an educational foundation 
form (in whole or in part) four quadrangles; of these the two 
most important are the great ‘*’Tom Quad” and “ Peckwater.” 
The second of these is the finest example of classical architecture 
in Oxford; this style is out of fashion now, but the quad is one 
of the sights of Oxford when, in the summer term, every window 
of its long and rather monotonous sides is ablaze with the boxes 
of flowers which college etiquette requires ail its inhabitants to 
provide after a uniform pattern. ‘Lom Quad is among the 
glories of Oxford. Though not so large as the great court at 
Trinity, it is much better proportioned, and it has the long lines 
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of its sides happily broken by the great bell tower which crowns 
the gateway —Sir Christopher Wren’s happiest attempt at the 
Gothic style—and by the huge bulk of the dining-hall. This, 
with the kitchen beneath it, was the first part of the work which 
Wolsey completed; the wits of the sixteenth century made 
merry at the expense of an educational reformer who began by 
providing for the appetites of his students. ‘ Egregium opus! 
Cardinalis iste instituit collegium et absolvit poperiam” is an 
epigram that has been remembered; but Wolsey was true to the 
healthy English tradition that cares for the corpus sanum as well 
as the mens sana. 

The approach to the hall is a noble one, though it is not 
part of Wolsey’s original design. What that was is unknown. 
The present beautiful roof, with its fan tracery and its graceful 
supporting pillar, is the work of the elder Dr. Fell, who was 
dean in the time of Charles I., and who suffered in the Royal 
cause. he only record preserved as to it is that ‘he made it 
by the help of — Smith, an artificer of London.” It is curious 
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that so able an architect should be quite unknown, and still more 
curious that so lovely a piece of Gothic should have been put up 
when the classical style was almost established elsewhere in 
England. The great staircase is an eighteenth century 
addition, and is one of the few happy inspirations of the 
notorious Wyatt, once esteemed a great architect, and now 
execrated as the most terrible example of that class, still 
only too common, who destroy in the name of ‘restoration.” 
However, at Christ Church he deserves thanks for his staircase, 
and for the dignified simplicity of the Canterbury gate. 

The hall itself is much the finest dining-room in Oxford—it 
might be saidin England. It measures 115ft. by 4oft., and, 
though its lines are somewhat monotonous, yet this very 
monotony makes it the better fitted to display the collection of 
portraits. There is nothing equal to this in either University ; it 
represents not only a fair proportion of the men who have made 
England, but also almost every great name in the history of 
English portrait painters. The Holbein of Wolsey has no 
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claim to its title, and the same must be said of the Van Dyck; 
but Reynolds and Gainsborough, Romney and Hoppner, Law- 
rence and Watts have all contributed works which would do 


honour to any painter of any country. Even Kneller, who 
covered so many acres of canvas with wigs and brocades, shows 
in his portrait of the philosopher Locke that he could sometimes 
Paint a real man; while his likeness of Sir Jonathan Trelawney, 
one of the famous ‘seven bishops,” rouses the enthusiasm and 
affection of the spectator now as the original roused the ‘‘ 20,000 
Cornishmen ” when he defied King James. 

Certainly no English college, with the possible exception of 
Trinity, has such a roll of great names as Christ Church. It has 
given two Archbishops to Canterbury and at least six to York. 
Those who were members of other foundations before they were 
made canons are not counted; including these, Christ Church 
claims fourteen English Archbishops. During the last century 
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it almost monopolised the office of Prime Minister, for ten of its 
holders were Christ Church men—among them Canning, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury. It has sent 
eight Viceroys to India, beginning with the greatest of them 
all (except Warren Hastings)—the Marquess Wellesley. John 
Wesley's portrait hangs beneath that of his contemporary at 
Christ Church, Lord Mansfield, the most illustrious judge of the 
English Bench. To literature it has given Sir Philip Sidney 
and Richard Hakluyt, the prose poet of the Elizabethan 
navigators; Robert Burton, the author of ‘*The Anatomy of 
Melancholy”; Charles Wesley, Henry Hallam, Bishop Stubbs, 
John Ruskin, and last, but not least, ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” the 
creator of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” Nor has the connection of 
these great men with their college been a mere accident; many 
of them resided for long periods, while those who went out into the 
world often maintained a close connection with their old home. 
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The tie that binds an Oxford man to his old college cannot 
be better seen than in the letters which the once famous Dean, 
Cyril Jackson, wrote to hiseminent pupil, Robert Peel, when that 
young politician, after taking his double first at Oxford (an 
honour then unprecedented), was beginning to make his reputa- 
tion in the House. It seems odd, and even donnish, that a rising 
statesman should be exhorted to read Homer. ‘“ Let no day 
pass without your having him in your hands’’; but there is 
nothing donnish about the advice, ‘* Work like a tiger or like a 
dragon, if dragons work more and harder than tigers.” 

It would be tempting to dwell on the memory of great 
academic celebrities, well known in the Oxford world, though 
their names are unknown outside; but it is only possible to 
mention the famous Dr. Fell, whose unexplained and unexplain- 
able unpopularity has made hima household word. Perhaps the 
reason why he was disliked is not such a mystery after all; he 
“ran” the University (if the expression may be pardoned) for 
nearly thirty years, and was, as Wood says, a ‘“‘ valde vult” 
person. A man who always wants his own way, and generally 
gets it, is not, as a rule, popular, especially when he is a reformer 
and disciplinarian. 

The hall at Christ Church has not only been the centre of 
the life of an educational foundation, it has been more frequently 
than any other place in Oxford the scene of the entertainment of 
Royal and distinguished visitors. Here Charles I., in the 
happier days before the Civil War, was entertained (in 1636) 
with stage plays, in which, for the first time in England, movable 
scenery was used; Antony Wood proudly notes that London 
borrowed these from the invention of Oxiord scholars. The 
Stuart kings were frequent visitors to Oxford, and when a 
native king once more sat on the English throne, George III. 
was feasted at Christ Church, as is amusingly described in 
Mme. d’Arblay’s Diary; she was present in the royal train. 
But the greatest occasion of all was the visit of the allied 
sovereigns to Oxford in 1814, when George Prince Regent, 
Metternich, and Blucher dined in Christ Church. It was long a 
tradition there that the Prussian Field-Marshal slept in his boots 
with a bottle of brandy under his pillow. It is good that the 
corporate hospitality of Oxford should have so splendid a setting 
as Christ Church Hall. 

It is hardly surprising that the members of a college so 
large and famous, and so unique in its constitution, should wish 
to differentiate themselves by a special name; Christ Church 
affection calls their own foundation ‘*The House,” as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘“‘colleges”’ of less favoured mortals. Other 
Oxtord men smile at their affectation, but join them in the pious 
wish; ‘ Floreat Afdes Christi.” 


ATMOSPHERE IN: 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ONSIDERING that photography, as commonly 
practised to-day, has been with us for more than 
halt a century, and that in probably 50 per cent. of 
the average English homes one or more cameras are 
to be found, it is remarkable how ill-informed a great 

number of people are as to the conditions requisite for making a 
photograph. ‘Of course, the light is so good,” is the remark 
which more often than not attends the inspection of a collection 
of photographs taken or purcaased during a sojourn in the South 
of Europe; yet it should be known that there is abundance and 
to spare of light nearly ali the year round in our own less sunny 
latitudes; indeed, but for exceptional cases, when exposures of 
extraordinary rapidity are needed on some subject in an interior 
ot a building, the photographer rarely needs all the light at his 
disposal, and often curtails his exposure or reduces the aperture 
of his lens, thus rejecting a portion of the light of which Nature is 
so prodigal. That photographs made in countries possessing a drier 
atmosphere have a briiliancy which usually provokes the remark 
“ How wonderfully clear!” is due not to greater light intensity, but 
to the absence of that visible atmosphere which in a more humid 
climate is one of the qualities most prized by artists. In this 
country we are acquainted with the oftentimes startling clarity 
of a distant view when an east wind prevails, yet probably none 
will hesitate to admit that, unless it is for the joy of seeing for 
seeing’s sake, the landscape is more beautiful, more suggestive of 
poetry, more productive of esthetic pleasure, when the far-off sky- 
line is slightly veiled, and even the nearer distance stretches like 
a blue-grey curtain, against which still nearer objects stand out 
in relief. Even at the present time of year, when, after long 
weeks of sunshine, the English atmosphere approaches most nearly 
to the arid condition of the sunny South, we have only to look 
out across the meadows towards the sun to find that the masses 
of foliage, only a few hundred yards distant, do not appear 
as if composed of an infinitude of tiny leaves, but rather as flat 
areas of bluish colour, with just a fringe and a few bright points 
of yellowish green where the light catches the crests of leaves; 
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and if the branches of a tree close at hand spread out across 
this background, it is like a Japanese design on a grey-blue 
ground. Later in the day, and towards evening, the air 
becoming cooler, the moisture in it condenses, and the greying of 
the distance and the obliteration of detail becomes more marked, 
and attended by a proportionately greater appeal to the esthetic 
sense : 

And mists suspended on th’ expiring gale 

Moveless o’er-hang the deep secluded vale. 

Blinded by the pride of rapid and accurate delineation, it was 
long before the photographer learnt how essential it was that the 
effect of atmosphere should be imparted to his landscape photo- 
graph, thereby lending the sense of a third dimension to his 
prints. It is not, perhaps, quite so prevalent now, but formerly 
one scarcely encountered a single photograph in which the 
distance was rot a great deal too dark, and being thus devoid of the 
sense of distance seemed as near as, and to adhere to, the closest 
objects, and so landscape photographs were robbed of an essential 
quality of a good picture, that of recedence or going back. This 
defect was doubtless largely due to the false standard of excel- 
lence sei up by the makers of dry plates, who insisted that a good 
negative was one which exploited the utmost capabilities of the 
emulsion, particularly in producing a complete range of gradations 
between and including clear glass for the shadows, giving in the 
print solid black, and an opaque deposit for the highest lights, 
printing plain white, and such a negative would almost of 
necessity be what, in the light of greater knowledge born of 
observation, we should now describe as under-exposed or 
developed with too strong a developer. Even now that it has 
become patent to the least observant that in Nature the deepest 
shadows are far from being black, or even wholly without detail, 
and only the very smallest areas of high light are solid white, 
plate-makers still prescribe developers of such strength that 
they are often constrained to admit that the formula is best 
employed with two or three times the volume of water 
set down, thus giving time for some amount of detail, and 
perhaps a slight general reaction in the shadows, before the high 
lights become too dense. And so in spite of the technical 
standard of a sharp black and white negative, the vogue is now 
for a soft, delicately graduated negative, the toned high lights 
and veiled shadows of the resulting print being a recognition of 
the all-pervading atmosphere which clothes Nature with an 
impalpable mantle, softening too sudden outlines and modifying too 
insistent details. The harshly sharp photograph is a mere travesty 
of Nature when one considers how in reality mass is seen against 
mass, with subtle indecision of outline. The very detaiis, which, 
although visible perhaps when we concentrate our vision on some 
particular spot, are, in ageneral way, so elusive thai thecrisp defini- 
tion of theaverage photograph misses entirely the mystery of things 
suggested rather than shown, a quality in which every aspect of 
Nature is so rich. Excessive clearness and a biting sharpness 
are qualities in a photograph which may possibly have their use; 
but between the utility of a photographic print and the enjoyment 
of a photograph as a picture there is a wide difference, and even 
in the less exalted function of a mere reminder, a photograph of 
place or incident, valuable because of the associated ideas which it 
calls up, it will better fulfil its purpose if in recording simpie 
facts it achieves a realism due to fidelity to less obvious charac- 
teristics. Follow with your eye, if you can, the exact outline 
of one tree against another ; or, better still, take, in imagination, 
a pencil point and go over the outline of the foliage as it is seen 
against the light sky. At first thought it would seem as though 
that outline were as sharp and detined as though cut out of metal 
and placed on a light background ; but you will find, before many 
moments, that there is no precise and definite edge, and the more 
remote things are, the more they merge and blend one with 
another, because of the greater volume of this atmosphere which 
intervenes, and softens and moulds even as, in another way, the 
hand of Time gently fashions a universal harmony. 

With a correctly exposed plate a weaker or more diluted 
developer than that generally used is necessary, but the question 
may arise as to what is correct exposure. It was once the pride 
of a maker of orthochromatic plates to state that on a misty day 
if a yellow screen were adjusted to the lens so as to filter the light 
before it reached the plate the haze or mist would be done away 
with. The fact is that the effect referred to, instead of being a 
special function of the yellow light filter, was really due to under- 
exposure resulting from insufficient allowance being made for 
slower action of the yellowed light. Similarly the exposures for 
stated subjects as set forth on exposure tables, and as found by 
an exposure meter, all seem to be founded on an endeavour to 
secure what one may describe as the old-fashioned type of negative, 
vigorous and “plucky,” ruthlessly leaving out the delicacies and 
subtleties of tone and producing a diagram or rather a dissection 
as seen under a microscope, the lesson of which is that, taking 
the standard exposure as a starting-point, the intelligent worker 
will exceed the times given, according as he thinks the atmo- 
spheric conditions may demand. 

The following is a fair example of a standard developer as 
prescribed by a plate-maker of first-rate standing: A—Metol, 
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2oozr.; sodium sulphate, 20z.; potassium bromide, 25gr.; water, 
200z. B—Sodium carbonate (washing soda), 50z.; water, 200z. 
For use equal parts of each are to betaken, What will be the result ? 
Even if the plate or film has received rather more than the exposure 


B.C. Wickison. 


which tables or meter indicate to be right, the sky will at once 
begin to darken and rapidly grow black, while the skyline, where 
houses or trees infringe on the sky, will show sharp and clear; 
quickly the lighter portions of the scene will begin to darken, 
and in about three minutes the image will in some respects 
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appear to be fully developed, yet a good deal of it still remains 
almost unchanged. If we continue developing, the middle tones 
will become too dense, while the sky, growing ever more opaque, 
will presently encroach on the lighter portions of the skyline, 
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and render them unprintable; so we stop development, fearing to 
go further. 
When this negative is fixed and ready for printing, we find 


the sky almost solid black, and the portions of trees, etc., which 
in development remained almost unchanged are clear glass; these 
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will respectively print white and black, and the intermediate 
tones, instead of ranging from the one extreme to the other with 
complete and continuous gradation, will be like steps, or like a 
first rough water-colour sketch, in which principal tints have 
been put in crudely, awaiting subsequent softening and blending. 
If, however, mixing the developer, we take only half the quantity 
of each ingredient, but retain the 200z. of water in both A and Bb, 
we shall, of course, have a developer of half strength. A better 
way of achieving the same result would be to take equal parts of 
A and B, as originally recommended, and, supposing this to be 
20z. of A and 20z. of B, add to the mixture 4oz. of plain 
water. Now, after this is poured over the plate, we shall notice a 
difference in effect irom what took place when we were using the 
developer at full strength. Once again the sky will darken first, 
but this will be after a longer interval; meanwhile the other more 
exposed portions will, as it were, have been getting ready to 
follow, and before the sky has proceeded far vatious portions 
will darken, and the edges of the less exposed parts which still 
fail to respond to the developer will not appear so crisp and 
clear cut, but presently, in their turn, will begin to darken; the 
sky will be far from reaching the degree of opacity which the same 
region acquired in the former less exposed and stronger developed 
plate. It is an axiom with everyone who has at all considered the 
matter, that Nature is not always in a mood suitable for pictorial 
treatment; there are phases which make ever so faithful a 
portrayal or ever so sympathetic an interpretation undesirable, 
and when a hot or dry wind has blown, the sun blazes in all 
its power, and the veil of greying atmosphere is rent and 
withered up, then is the natural landscape more like our under- 
exposed and over-harsh negative, and in no mood to be wooed 
by her artistic worshipper ; but after rain, or when the morning 
peeps through curtains of mist, or evening comes on the wings of 
soft vapours, the simplest and most commonplace subject takes 
on the added beauty of mystery without which Nature in art 
stands bald and naked. Landscape without atmosphere is like 
music without expression, song without cadence, life itself with- 
out the sweetness of love and kindness, and whatever short- 
comings photography may have as a means of artistic expression 
in its ability to render atmospheric effects, it, at least, stands 
unrivalled among the graphic arts. A. Horsitry Hinron. 


FROM THE FARMS 
ak e 
JupGEs AnD Buyers. 

T a great many shows where Jerseys are exhibited, the 
danger of allowing the judges to look only for 
points has been to some extent corrected by the 
milk and butter tests. It is by no means unusual 
now for the animal that has -been placed first 

on inspection to be placed first after practical trial; but 
that this is not the case with regard to shorthorn cattle 
is very clearly shown by what took place at Birmingham 
last week. After the show of pedigree shorthorns the usual 
sale was held, and this exhibited a curious contradiction, 
as the buyers seemed to be influenced only to a very slight 
extent by the verdict of the judges. The Irish bull Wind- 
mill Sovereign, for instance, was sold for only 26 guineas, 
whereas Field Marshal, the reserve, fetched exactly double that 
price. Belfry, a bull belonging to the Yorkshire breeder Mr. R. 
Ford, was not even commended, and yet was sold for 150 guineas. 
Two other non-prize-winners, Weston Recruit and King of the 
Pansies, were sold respectively for 130 guineas and 61 guineas. 
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Miss Alice de Rothschild’s Waddesdon Eager was sold for 
165 guineas, though only highly commended. In the class for 
yearling bulls there was the same contrast between the value 
placed upon the animals by the buyers and the verdict of the 
judges. in the class for young bulls not exceeding twelve 
months old, the first prize winner, Green Meadow, was sold for 
26 guineas, while the animal second to him fetched 120 guineas, 
and the reserve animal was sold for 57 guineas. As this matter 
is one of considerable importance both to buyers and breeders, we 
directed the attention of several of the leading shorthorn owners 
to the fact, and hope in an early issue to publish the opinions 
of some of them. One who holds the highest place among 
owners of pedigree stock, but who does not wish his name to be 
mentioned, says, ‘“‘It is as often as not the case that the first 
prize animal does not make the best price. The prizes are given 
according to the individual taste of the judge or judges, who are 
by no means infallible. Nearly all breeds have different types. 
The judge may prefer one type, the purchaser another. Both 
may be right. In shorthorns you have the beef animal and 
the dairy animal. The prize would probably go to the beef type. 
The purchaser, however, if he was a dairy sborthorn man, 
would give more for the dairy-type cow, whereas the Argentine 
would not look at her. Bulls are different. We [dairy short- 
horn-breeders] like bulls of a good small type, but they must be 
from good milkers. This is one reason for the difference you 
mention. Then there is the tuberculin test. Some animals are 
sold subject to the test, and they command more money. This 
would affect the price but not the prize.” Another well-known 
expert remarks that ‘there is no scale of points in judging, and 
the buyer’s ideal would generally be similar to the judges’. The 
prices are regulated to a great extent by the pedigrees of the 
cattle, and these are not known by the judges.” Mr. A. T. 
Matthews, a well-known agricultural writer, gives his views in 
the following communication, and later on we hope to publish 
the views of other experts: 
Prices AND PRIZEs. 

While it is not the object of the writer, at any rate in this 
place, to defend the present system of judging at our agricultural 
shows—a system which has often been called in question—there 
are several considerations the examination of which may help 
the reader to understand the reasons for the very striking anomaly 
of animals unnoticed by the Birmingham judges realising the 
highest prices in the sale. First, there is no such thing in this 
country as judging by a scale of points, the decisions being 
arrived at, like Mr. Weller’s spelling, according to the taste and 
fancy of individual judges. In other words, the work is done by 
rule of thumb, and it is notorious that the position of animals 
when they meet at different shows is often reversed, which 
tends to weaken the confidence of breeders in the infallibility of 
judges. Of much more importance, however, than these dis- 
agreements is the fact that an ideal animal for the show-ring is 
frequently anything but the best for breeding purposes, because, 
although the craze for pure strains of shorthorn lineage has 
fortunately passed away, all breeders worthy of the name are 
fully aware of the value of a good sound pedigree as a guarantee, 
to a great extent, of fixity of type; and as this point is excluded 
from the consideration of the judges, it may often happen that 
prize animals may be quite ineligible for the herd of a scientific 
breeder. But quite apart from either the personai merits or 
high breeding of an animal’s ancestry, as recorded in its pedigree, 
we have now to reckon with the requirements of foreign herd 
books; and this consideration applies with peculiar force at the 
present time to those in vogue in that of the Argentine Republic, 
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the country which, just now, is by very far our best customer 
for shorthorns. It is well known that the conditions therein 
laid down totally exclude thousands of animals of short pedigree 
in this country, which are of great merit and often successful in 
the show-ring. Then there is the element of colour, which goes 
for very little in our prize competition, but weighs heavily in the 
estimation of breeders both at home and abroad. An instance of 
this occurred recently at the Royal Show at Derby, where the first 
prize was awarded to a cow of grand shape, but so ‘‘sheeted” with 
white patches that it is doubtful if a foreign buyer would look 
twice at her. Again, there is the question of milking properties, 
often disregarded by judges, which is appealing more and 
more to breeders whose foresight enables them to appreciate the 
coming value of good dairy strains. It is improbable, however, 
that this consideration went for very much at Birmingham, either 
with the judges’ awards or the prices given at the sale. In 
enumerating the several points which bear on the question in 
hand it is impossible to avoid some mention of the dreaded 
subject of tuberculosis. Animals bearing every sign of robust 
health may come before judges whose duty does not extend to 
asking questions regarding their freedom from that insidious 
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disease, and it may easily happen that a prize may be given toa 
specimen which is really unsound, although appearing in bloom- 
ing condition. Very long prices, however, are not given unless 
the seller is willing to subject the animals to the tuberculin test 
as a condition of the sale holding good. Should this be denied, 
suspicion is at once aroused, and a first prize shorthorn which, 
with a guarantee for soundness, might command 200 guineas for 
export, is knocked down for 40 guineas. Enough has perhaps 
been said to explain what must seem to the uninitiated the 
singular disagreements between prizes and prices, but these area 
mere nothing compared with what they were thirty years ago. In 
those days it was a common occurrence for shorthorns of grand 
frames and prize-winning records to be sold for too guineas, 
which was considered a good price, unless their pedigree was one 
of unmixed ‘‘ fashionable” blood, while, at the same time, members 
of “tribes” which could make good their claim to be “ pure Bates’ 
or “pure Booth” would sell for many hundreds and even thousands 
without any personal merit at all. Happily the bubble burst 
before irretrievable injury had been done to the great national 
breed, and those who now cultivate it can do so untrammelled by 
the absurd ideas of the last generation. A. T. Mattiews. 


SHOOTING. 


HINTS FOR KEEPING THE GROUSE IN GOOD 
CONDITION. 

HE following remarks were contributed for the Grouse 
Disease Commission by our correspondent ‘* H.S. G.,” 
initials which will indicate to a good many the name 
of one who speaks with quite unusual authority 
on the subject. The grouse disease, for the 

moment, is happily conspicuous by its absence; but inasmuch 
as these remarks are intended to suggest the means for keeping 
a moor in the best condition for the general health of the 
grouse—by which they may be the better able to contend against 
the germs of the disease—they contain hints which may be of 
value at any time. Indeed, the precautions suggested may, 
perhaps, be adopted with better effect while we are enjoying a 
temporary immunity from the disease than when we are in the 
midst of its troubles: 

It must be patent to all, when we have this disease endemic 
on our moors, that it is of the highest importance that our 
erouse should be in the best of health to contend with the 
disease should it become active. That our birds should have 
the best of health, it is necessary that they should have plenty 
and the best of food and water. It is obvious that it is 
wrong, therefore, to leave our moors overstocked, in other 
words, to let them carry more birds than there is enough food 
and water for. It may be recalled that many of the worst 
outbreaks of disease have followed years which were more 
than usually productive, when, perhaps, more stock were 
left than the moor could be expected to support. Grouse 
depend chiefly on the young shoots of heather and young 
succulent grasses for their food; it is, therefore, very 
questionable whether sheep and rabbits might not deprive 
grouse of their proper food. It is quite likely that a severe 
winter may affect the heather and berry-bearing plants to such 
an extent as to deprive them of their succulence and nutrition in 
the following spring ; and this loss of food supply would naturally 
weaken the grouse at the very time when they would require to 
be in the best of health. To maintain a good nourishing food 
supply, it is necessary that the coarse old heather should be 
burnt, to allow of young heather coming up in its place. On 
different moors, and even on different parts of a moor, heather 
will be found to come up more quickly than on others. We 
know of places where for more than twenty years heather, after 
being burnt, has not again asserted itself, bracken and bent grass 
taking its place. In other places the heather has made a good 
show in eighteen months. Nowadays, when bracken is so far 
more prolific than it used to be, one has learnt that it is not made 
use of as food by cattle, sheep, or rabbits; and by experiment it 
has been proved that when these are removed from a moor, 
heather seems to reassert itself better. This is due to there 
being no four-footed animals to nibble and tear up young heather 
shoots directly they appear. This bracken, it may be noted, if 
cut over witha scythe before seeding for three successive seasons, 
fails to spread, or to attain the otherwise by no means unusual 
height of 5ft. Its growth by this method seems to be checked, 
and it only grows to the height of gin. or 12in. Another reason 
why heather should be burnt is that there may be bare places 
where, after rain, the grouse may sun and dry themselves. This 
is very necessary when we remember that grouse disease is believed 
to be acute pneumonia. It is always a good plan to have heather 
burnt in patches or strips scattered over the moor, and not 
to burn large strips or areas. By these means you will keep 
the grouse well scattered over your moor, and not all crowded up 


together. But, speaking generally, proprietors are far too chary 
in not burning more heather; for the old, coarse, rank heather 
one so often sees is absolutely no good for food, and is very likely 
a hotbed of disease. As in all birds, grit is most useful in aiding 
their digestion, and the moorland springs and tarns, if kept clean 
and open, afford not only splendid drinking-places, but also 
abundant stores of particles of granite sand. In winter, 
should the grouse be kept from their natural food by snow, 
it is wise to feed them with corn or ‘“rakings,” and also 
to clear off patches of snow beneath which it is known that 
there is young heather. Grouse so looked after and nourished 
will, in all probability, be less liable to suffer from disease, 
should it visit them from some neighbouring moor, where the 
owner has not attended to his birds’ wants. We will not here 
discuss the advantages to be derived from driving grouse as 
against walking them up, nor the advisability of introducing 
fresh healthy stock from some far-distant moor. The destruction 
of vermin (so highly necessary for the welfare of our moors) is 
also another topic which is too lengthy to enter upon, though we 
may here state that many of our noble birds of prey might well 
be spared if only to prey upon the more weakly of our grouse ; 
but foxes, weasels, stoats, hedgehogs must be well kept down, 
and the rooks are now as bad as the crows in their assiduous 
egg-stealing, and should be summarily dealt with. Another 
point which is well worthy of the attention of owners of 
grouse moors is to see that no dead animals or birds 
should be left to rot on the moor. On how many moors 
does one see dead rabbits, or possibly sheep, to say nothing 
of vermin which have been trapped, and have been thrown 
carelessly on the ground? In many cases these dead bodies 
may contaminate the water supply, which, even if they may 
not be spreading the germs of the very disease we are fighting 
against, can hardly be considered conducive to the good health 
of the grouse. From these remarks it will be clear that a great 
deal may be done for our moors by personal attention. Land- 
lords living on their own estates can see that their orders 
regarding heather-burning, or the cleaning out of springs, etc., 
are carried out, and not disregarded as fanciful whims. Where 
a moor is let on long lease to some visitors who only visit it 
during the shooting season, or if it be let year after year to 
strangers, the keepers in charge of it are apt to neglect these 
seemingly trifling attentions, which are in reality essential for a 
healthy and numerous stock of grouse. HH. 3. G. 


EFFEC’ OF THE HEAT ON THE FOLIAGE. 
THE man who follows the habits formed in youth, and tries to kill his 
partridges in the early days of September—there are still a few survivors of 
this good old cult—will scarcely be inclined to bless the arid and red-hot 
conditions in which he had to pursue his sport this year. But it is possible 
enough that when we come to October and to covert-shooting we may fin: 
that we have something for which we ought to thank those days of excessive 
heat and sunshine. Until they came all signs portended that the leaf would 
cling very late and densely on the tree, and that the shooting of coverts 
would be much delayed. But the effect on the foliage of those ardent days 
has been very marked. The beeches have been tinged with a golden edging, 
and some of the earlier pear trees have put on quite an autumnal hue of 
russet. The proces-es cf decay have been going forward with abnormal 
rapidity, and it is likely that we may, after all, see the general fall of the 
leaf no later than is usual. 
FULL Crops AND Empry. 

A correspondent writes, with reference to a recent note in these columns, 
pointing out how good an amusement in the way of an afternoon’s shoot, or 
for a few hours of it, may be obtained by stationing one’s self on the line of 
pigeons coming into their home woods from their feeding fields, saying that 
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we might also have pointed out how much more easily these same birds are 
killed as they go out in the morning, with empty crops, from their woods 
than when they return to them with their crops full in the afternoon. There 
is not the very slightest doubt that this is a perfectly accurate observation, 
although it will not commend itself as having any inherent probability to 
those who have not made trial of it. It is, naturally, a principle which is 
true with other birds, such as pheasants, and should be an added 
inducement, if one were wanted, to keepers not to feed pheasants on the 
morning of a covert-shoot. The pheasant will not only fly higher and faster 
and more readily if his crop be empty, but he will also be more easily killed. 
In a certain sense, of course, we want to make pheasants not easier, but 
more difficult, to kill; but we want to make the difficulty consist in speed 
and height and curve of flight. A high pheasant, if killed at all, is almost 
always well killed—that is to say, in the way which leaves his body in best 
condition for market and table. 
ACCOUNTS OF PARTRIDGES AND GROUSE, 

Continued good accounts come in of the Hampshire partridges. Both 
Lord Montacu at Beaulieu and Lord Ashburton at The Grange have a good 
stock of birds, to make up for the failure in the Eastern Counties. The 
Forfarshire grouse moors are doing their best, in a similar way, to make up 
for indifferent results in some parts of Scotland. At Hursthill they have 
done almost as well as they ever have done, and on the adjoining Gannochy 
Moor, also part of the great Dalhousie estate, the bags have been well up to 
the mark. The last days of August and first of September were everywhere 
very hot indeed, and there are many complaints, especially from Wales, that 
the birds declined to rise in the great heat, and that neither beaters nor guns 
were in best marching, or shooting, order. The result, added to the numbers 
of second broods in many parts, should be to make second shoots better than 
usual, 


GUNNERY. 

HE deer-stalking season is now upon us, and already we 
hear that a stag or two with horns clean of velvet 
have been bagged in Scotch deer forests. Owing to 
the cold, backward spring the stalking season in 
Scotland is not an early one, and doubtless all the best 

heads have yet to be secured. In many shootings where grouse 
ground and deer forest overlap, grouse-shooting is still being 
carried on on sloping heather-clad mountain-side where a fort- 
night or so hence the gunner will have laid aside the shot-gun 
for the rifle, and will be spying for the master stag, now lazily 
contented to feed in the heart of the forest sanctuary, but then 
restless, wandering and occupied in the delights of love and war. 
The consideration, then, of what rifle to use in the field is an 
opportune question for the gunner. 

It is, of course, a truism to remind our readers of the great 
advance that has been made in the art of rifle-making during the 
past fifteen or twenty years. Anyone who has read that 
delightful book, ‘Scrope’s Days of Deer-stalking,” will 
remember how two, and sometimes even three, rifles—muzzle- 
loaders necessarily, for the breech-loading weapon was not then 
in use—were carried by the author alluded~to and his attendant 
stalkers and gillies in the Atholl Forest; also, that led deer- 
hounds were a necessary part of the stalker’s equipment for the 
purpose of pulling down wounded deer. In those days there 
was a regular sequence of events in every successful stalk. First 


ON THE 


THE JUBILEE VASE AND THE “IMPROVING” 
PLAYER. 

HEN the American humorist said that ‘they did 
not know everything down in Judee,” he was 
making a statement which was really expressive 
of an opinion which always brings a little comfort 
to those who are not Judzans, namely, that now 

and again a mistake is made even at headquarters. Of course, 
as we are all well aware, what they do not know about golf at 
St. Andrews is not worth knowing ; but, at the same time, it does 
appear as if even there they had made some little mistake about 
the handicapping of the winner of the Jubilee Vase, Mr. Crawley- 
Boevey. There does not seem to have been a match of the whole 
series in which he had any hard work in beating his opponents. 
Mr. Boyd, for instance, who had done very well in beating 
Mr. W. C. Fairlie, the holder of the vase, he beat by six 
and four. In the final he beat Mr. Patrick Murray by four and 
two. Mr. Murray must have played consistently good golf for his 
odds, which were no less than eleven. Among those whom he 
beat was Mr. Norman Hunter, and him he beat very heavily 
indeed. Even in the final Mr. Murray did not by any means “ take 
his beating lying down” from Mr. Crawley-Boevey ; indeed, there 
was a moment when he looked rather likely to win, for on the 
outgoing, against the wind, he was holding his own in the 
driving. But the truth, which soon had to appear obviously, is 
that the winner had not been quite rightly estimated. He played 
a really strong game. In spite of some in and out play there 
was so much of it that was “in,” that if he had done the last two 
holes, for which the wind was in his favour, in five and four 
respectively, he would have been round in 85, which is not bad 
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the spy, and either a quiet stalk or a rapid detour to intercept 
deer purposely moved by the active hillman, then the shot, the 
clap of the solid spherical bullet on living hide, a sound “ dear to 
the sportsman’s ear as the voice of her he loves”’; then the 
Icosing of the powerful shaggy deerhound, the exciting chase, the 
bay in some mountain torrent, and the final death-dealing shot. 
All this is now changed, mainly, though not entirely, owing to 
the greatly superior weapon of precision carried by the modern 
deer-stalker. Apart from the fact that the owner of a modern 
deer forest would now probably regard with horror the idea of 
loosing a deerhound within its boundaries, and so disturbing a 
wide extent of ground and many deer, the old muzzle-loading 
rifle used by Scrope is now altogether outclassed by the modern 
breech-loading smokeless-powder rifle, a weapon that projects an 
elongated, expanding bullet with an accuracy and velocity formerly 
unknown and probably undreamt of. This means that the stag hit 
anywhere near the right place, behind the shoulder and in front 
of the diaphragm, now dies within rooyds. The deerhound, apart 
from considerations of elbow-room and great disturbance, has 
become unnecessary. Dogs that are good trackers and always 
led in leash may doubtless still be used for finding wounded deer. 
We have known a variety of dogs—collies, retrievers, and even 
mongrels—successfully employed in recent years for this purpose. 
But our point here is that the modern rifle has theoretically done 
away with any general necessity for the use of dogs in deer- 
stalking, and has, in fact, largely altered—not necessarily for the 
better, some old sportsmen may even now think—the character of 
the sport. If we could compare rifles—and notes—with the old 
deer-stalkers of two generations or so ago, they would probably 
tell us that, to stall and kill deer on the open hillside with the 
modern death-dealing rifie of precision that drops a bare 4in. in 
its bullet’s flight at 2ooyds., and strikes its mark at that distance 
apparently instantaneously as the trigger is pressed, is far too easy 
a matter, and even partakes of the nature of a_ one-sided 
contest, in which the deer has little or no chance of escape. 
We, on the other hand, would be inclined to wonder how 
the stalker of a byegone age, with his old muzzle-loading 
rifle, whose bullet described quite a considerable curve in the 
air, and took quite an appreciable time to traverse 2ooyds., 
managed to kill as many deer, running as well as standing, as he 
did. The probabilities are that Scrope’s deer-poacher—deer- 
poaching in those days presumably entailed no serious reflection 
on the poacher’s moral character—would never have consented 
to stand a shot from a former Duke of Atholl’s rifle at rooyds. 
rather than promise to abandon deer-poaching had the Duke in 
question been armed with a modern smokeless small-bore, and 
had the poacher known the capabilities of such a weapon. He 
would probably have given the promise required; though as a 
matter of history it may be «s well to mention that the Duke of 
the story purposely missed his shot, and that the poacher 
generously promised, in his turn, to get his venison for the 
future elsewhere than in Atholl. But I have been digressive, and 
must defer further detailed consideration of the modern rifle to 
my next articie. HM. O-1 


GREEN. 


work for any man with the tees set, as they were, far back, 
and a strong wind blowing, in the final of a tournament. It 
would have been a good scratch score, and Mr. Crawley- 
Boevey received five; so there 1s not much need of 
further witness that something was not exactly right. That 
something is, no doubt, that the handicap committee had not 
been able to get quite enough information about Mr. Crawley- 
Boevey’s play. Mr. Walter Blackwell, for instance, had been in 
the habit of playing him level, and had been beaten on the last 
occasion of their meeting before this tournament. Yet for the 
tournament Mr. Blackwell was at scratch-—his proper place, most 
likely—but Mr. Crawley-Boevey was at five—a highly improper 
place for him. He is not any less to be congratulated because 
the win was one which he ought to have made, as he did make 
it, a virtual certainty; on the contrary, he is to be congratulated 


‘on having forced on the handicap committee the conviction 


that he is a better player than they had believed him to 
be, and also on the fact that it is extremely improbable 
that he will ever play again on such good terms in any 
competition. But there is, besides the interest of this parti- 
cular event, a moral to the tale, namely, that it behoves 
handicap committees, if they are acceptiny their duties with any 
seriousness, to take particular notice of the class of player to 
which Mr. Crawley-Boevey belongs—namely, the improving and 
young player. The two qualities of youth and progressive 
improvement do not always go together, but there is always 
a likelihood that they may. The suspicion ought to be 
present in the collective mind of the handicap committee, that 
if a young player “swims into their ken” when he has not 
been within it for some time previously, he may have made a 
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considerable advance since they last had cognisance of him; and 
the practical action to which this ought to urge them is in the 
direction of making diligent search and enquiry among the 
contemporaries and the playfellows of this young man who 
is so perilously likely to be of that improving kind which vexes 
the handicappers’ souls. 

It is but the barest justice to the handicap committee of the 
Royal and Ancient Club to say that this is perhaps the first time 
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PROFESSIONALS AT HUDDERSFIELD. 

Harry Vardon has certainiy a gift for coming out on top when he 
looks as if he were done for. It was a wonderful win that he made at 
Huddersfield, with a second round of 72 after both Taylor and Herd had 
looked as if they were sure to beat him. Herd, on his own green of 
Huddersfield, was second, Taylor third, and Braid, just for once, was not 
quite on it. The foursome which was played there was a repetition of the 
great international foursome of a little while back, and its result was as 





IRISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP: /. M. 


that it has made a like mistake—or the first time, at least, that a 
like mistake has been found out, for in the glorious uncertainty 
ot golf it happens over and over again that a man is really 
‘chucked in’ in many a competition, but is beaten at a very 
early stage. LKesults as a rule have justified the wisdom oi 
St. Andrews handicappers in a remarkable degree, although 
hitherto, in these tournaments, any error that has occurred has 
been in the direction of too much leniency shown to the strong 
men. But this year they succeeded in disarming all the strong 
men, even before the semi-final heat. The St. Andrews green 
has never looked, nor ever been, in better trim at this time of 
year than it was for this tournament, and it is striking evidence 
to its power of recovery that it should be so, for it was burnt up 
and “done brown” in July; but while we in the South have 
been crying for 
rain all August, 
the areas of some 
of the houses that 
one drives into on 
the way to the 
last hole at St. 
Andrews’ have 
been converted 
into swimming 
baths by the flood 
of rain-water, and 
the green has 
profited. 


DrouGut AND NEW 
CourskEs. 
THE long drought 
has been very un- 
kind to those who 
have new greens in 
their care. The con- 
dition even of the 
old ones leaves 
much to be desired, 
in spite of ail loving 
labour and much 
science. Under the 
prevailing conditions 
it is not wonderful |/Re@emm 

that the Chipstead 


Golf Club, in Surrey, D. G. MACKENZIE PUTTING AT THE ELEVENTH GREEN. its 


decided to open its 

new course without the flourish of trampets—that is to say, the exhibi- 
tion match between Braid and Taylor which had been proposed. The 
course is said to promise well, and it has the great advantage of being close 
beside the station. Another disappo'ntment has been the delay in opening 
the new Prince’s Club’s course at Sandwich, It is, as I understand, perfectly 
ready for play, but of course it would be very foolish to ruin the newly-made 
greens by playing on them when they are in the arid, crumbly state which is 
a necessary consequence of such weather acting on new turf, 





TENNENT AT THE ELEVENTH TEE. 


before, a victory for the Englishmen. Without detracting at all from the 
great game which Herd can still play—it is to be remembered that he is some 
few years older than the others—it has probably to be recogn‘s:d that he 
is not quite of the same power as the other three, and this is perhaps the true 
explanation why Scotland cannot quite hold her own in this battle which has 
been replayed more than once. 


THe [IRISH CHAMPIONSHIP. 


It continues to be remarkable how seldom the Irishmen seem to be 
able to win their own championship, They have some undoubtedly very fine 
players, and, as we have said, the fact that the Irish ladies have done so very 
well in this country makes it the more curious that the men should do 
relatively so indifferently even on their own courses. Mr, Barker is very 
much to be congratulated on the fine game that he played throughout, and 
Mr. Worthington is a player of much more experience, who has been much 

in evidence before 

this in Irish cham- 

pionships; but the 

eee fact that no Irish 

golfer survived to 

the final heat natu- 

rally took some of 

its interest away in 

the view of the 

local gallery. Of 

Mr. Barker, who 

has all the advan- 

tages of youth, we 

are sure to see 

more in the bigger 

amateur champion- 
ship here. 

H. Hurcuinson. 


AN OLD-AGE 
PENSIONER. 
MONG some 
critics of 

the Royal 

and Ancient game 
in the present day 
it has become 
increasingly. the 
fashion to hold 
up golf and_ all 
associations 
from the point 

of view of its influence upon the cacdie as most harmful 
in the extreme. Golfers themselves who know most about 
the game, and how amazingly it has developed of recent 
years, have been the first to admit that there is just that little 
amount of truth about the charge that it is deteriorating to the 
caddie from the point of view of social character which gives 
unscrupulous critics the necessary peg upon which to hang their 
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preaching homilies of golf's unworthiness as a pastime. On the 
other hand, those who know most about these things are quite 
well aware that as a class golfers are far from neglectful of their 
duty towards well-behaved and faithful caddies. Take, by way 
of illustration, one of the quaint entries found in the minutes of 
the Society of Gentlemen Golfers in Edinburgh nearly 130 years 
ago. The date in the club minutes is given as November 22nd, 
1783, and the entry of the secretary is to the following effect : 
‘« The Company having collected a small sum for David Lindsay, 
an old ball maker and caddie, now very old and infirm, being 
above 8o years of age, It was agreed that he should have one 
half crown weekly during pleasure out of the Funds—to 
_commence next Saturday.” 

Now, the first thing that strikes the modern reader about 
this brief and interesting entry is the kind and humane tone of 
its considerateness. Here is golf considerably more than 100 
years ago allied with the burning social problem of old-age 
pensions in modern politics. The ‘“ Gentlemen Goffers ” of the 
old Scottish capital softened the few fading years of their old club 
retainer by keeping him, like an old war-charger in his stall, free 
from the gnawing anxiety of possible misery and want. There 
are many such entries to be found scattered up and down the 
ancient minute books of the old golf clubs, as, for instance, a 
record five years later in the minute book of the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers to the effect that “‘ It was agreed 
that Robert the waiter, for his faithful services, shall have out of 
the Funds One Guinea per quarter ’’—an entry which was signed 
by Lord Elcho, the captain of the club. Of old David Lindsay, 
the ball maker and caddie, there is no subsequent record. Like 
the epitaph of Keats, his name might be almost said to have 
been writ in water, for, with the exception of this transitory 
historical reference to his services on behalf of the ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Goffers” of the Scottish capital, his rugged personality looms 
merely for a flashing instant, and then, like a meteor in the night, 
is enshrouded in the gloom of oblivion. 

But one cannot help, even at this distance of time, 
conjuring up a mental picture of the rugged old man who 
received, doubtless with becoming gratitude, his old-age pension 
from the golfers who played over Leith links more than 100 years 
ago. Hisclan name seems to betoken that before he became a 
ball maker, and latterly a caddie, he had seen a good deal of 
rough-and-tumble service as a soldier. Such caddies are even 
met with to-day. There are old soldiers to be met with on the 
golf greens in the neighbourhood of large towns, who, having 
served either in horse or foot in Indian and other foreign wars, 
have at last found a method of eking out a smail State pension 
by carrying clubs with universal approval. The disciplined 
habits that they have acquired in the regiment in early youth 
make their help in playing a match particularly useful; and, 
though modern minute books may not contain equally interesting 
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records of the granting of an old-age pension, it is quite certain 
that the old-soldier caddie never has any reason to complain of 
the stinginess of his employers. Old David Lindsay, however, 
might not only have been a soldier who had seen much fierce 
fighting in his own country, but he might have been cne of those 
roving Scots who was equally at home on the sea. Perhaps he 
sandwiched with golf on Leith links a little buccaneering between 
Holland and Belgium and the little ports in the estuary of the 
Forth, which in those days did rather a profitable smuggling 
trade in liquor and other contraband. Whoever he was, and 
however chequered his career as man and boy may have been, 
his character and accomplishments must certainly have been 
above the level of the mediocre to ensure for him the 
splendid testimony to his merit of the old Society of Golfers of 
the Scottish capital. Half-a-crowna week is certainly not much 
as the mocern standard of living reckons it; but, as a basis upon 
which other casual earnings might be added through running 
errands or mending old clubs, the old-age pension was, in all 
probability, sufficient to satisfy all his primitive wants and to 
keep the wolf of hunger from his humble lodging. 

And, considering the length of years and the stormy 
times through which old Lindsay lived, his memory must 
have been crowded with events and personages of unfading 
interest to every student of history. He was born at the 
time when Queen Anne had just ascended the throne, 
and he must have heard at first hand from the active 
participators in the battles grim stories of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. He had heard, doubtless, when he 
was a boy, many stories of the military genius of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and of his dismissal by the Queen. He had also 
witnessed the formal ceremonies which united England and 
Scotland by the Act of 1707, and had heard long afrerwards 
of the discussions in the first united Parliament which 
met in that year. He had lived through the periods of the first 
two Georges, and for a greater part of the reign of George III. ; 
he may have followed the drum in the cause of the 
Pretender in 1715 and 1745, and who knows but that as one of 
the Higbland host he may have helped to win for the Young 
Pretender the battle of Prestonpans, which is but the distance of 
a good skip and jump from the old links at Leith. Old Lindsay 
would also hear something of the English victory at the battle 
of Dettingen, and for one who was in all probability a stout and 
warm Jacobite at heart. he would listen, with a grave face, as he 
stuffed the old feather ball, to the sorrowful tale of the bloody 
rout of the battle of Culloden. If old Lindsay, theretore, 
was an active participant in any of these thrilling events, or even 
if he had only been privileged to exchange reminiscences with many 
of the followers of the Old and Young Pretender, his stored-up 
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memory must have made his help as a caddie te many of the 
celebrated men who then played golf on Leith links a real 
pleasure, and indeed an intellectual treat. He must have seen 
and carried clubs for Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Lord 
President of the Court of Session, William St. Clair of Roslin, 
David Allan, the painter, Henry Erskine, the celebrated Scottish 
Advocate, Henry Raeburn, the painter, and “singing Jimmie 
Balfour,” the secretary and treasurer of the Edinburgh Company 
of Golfers. Perhaps Smollett had old Lindsay in his eye when 
ie wrote that well-known passage about the healthfulness of golf 
iS an exercise in ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker.” Who can doubt, there- 
fore, that, apart from the sympathetic feeling that a green old age, 
when the physical powers have failed, merits some tender 
‘ecognition for faithful service rendered, it was a sentiment of 
real and genuine gratitude for the society and anecdotal resource 
of old David Lindsay that induced the Scottish golfers long ago 
0 give a practical example of wholesome charity in granting a 
nodest old-age pension to their interesting old club servant ? 


OPENING OF CHIPSTEAD LINKS. 

THESE new links on the outskirts of London were informally opened for 
lay a week ago. Owing to the exceedingly dry summer, it has been impos- 
sible to have the course in as good order as had been hoped; but owing to 
he desire expressed by many members to start play, it was decided to open 
he club for their benefit, and delay the formal opening until a later date. 
The course is situated on the How Hills Estate, adjoining Chipstead railway 
tation, and a comfortable club-house has been erected. The estate is free- 
iold and the links are private. ‘‘ Original’? membership of the club will be 
imited to 100, and as far as possible to the residents of Chipstead and 
ieighbourhood. There are eighteen holes, which vary in distance between 
1ooyds. and 46o0yds. C. H. Mayo (late of the Bridgnorth Club) is the 
professional, and Mr. W. G. Pine Coffin the hon. secretary. Besides 
‘‘ original ” members, there will be ‘‘ ordinary” members at £4 4s. per annum 
and £3 3s. entrance fee; ‘‘supernumerary”? mem’ ers at £2 2s. per annum, 
with an entrance fee of £1 Is., who will not be entitled to play on Saturdays, 
Sundays, Bank Holidays, and competition days; lady members, £2 2s., 
entrance fee, £1 Is.; non-playing members, £1 Is. ; boy members, Ios 6d., 
not entitled to play on Saturdays, Sundays, Bank Holidays, or on competition 
lays. Special terms will be granted where there are four or more members 
in one family. Mr. Horace Hutchinson is president, and the Hon. Osmund 
Scott vice-president ; and among others who have signified their support are 
the Marquess of Ailesbury and Sir John Thursby. Mrs. Pine Coffin has 
kindly offered to give a handsome cup to be competed for each year, and to 
become the property of the winner after three consecutive wins. The 
managing committee will offer a cup for the best average scores at the usual 
club competitions, and there will be a cup to be competed for by lady 
members. A. J. ROBERTSON. 


Xx Y ry aT 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘CouNtTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1R,—Owing to the existence of extremists on either side this controversy 
seems likely to be perennial. Two hundred years ago it would have been 
impossible, but the changes in the face of the country that have taken place 
since that time have rendered it inevitable. It isthe action of man, for good 
or ill, that has produced the present state of things, and in spite of extremists 
man must be prepared to face the results. Owing to enclosures, game pre- 
serving, improved methods of cultivation, the rise of new country industries, 
and the decay of old methods of repression, life has been rendered easier for 
some species of birds and more difficult for others, and the result is that it is 
just those species which have best understood how to profit by these changes, 
and how best to get their living out of man and all his works, that have 
multiplied to the present disproportionate and, from man’s point of view, 
detrimental extent. It is the old story of the survival of the fittest, and with 
man and his interests the competitors in the struggle have absolutely no 
concern—or, rather, they limit their concern to taking all that they can get out 
ofhim. Most of us, however, are agreed that we ought, at any rate, to have 
a voice in the matter, and are anxious to palliate the misfortunes which our own 
courses have brought upon our heads. No enlightened person, I imagine, 
desires the extinction of any single species, and admirable is the patriotism 
which has to-day preserved to Britain less than a dozen examples of a bird 
which would otherwise have been lost to it. But the. disproportionate 
multiplication of a frugivorous species is surely only a less evil than its 
extinction.; Of purely insectivorous species we cannot well have too many, 

ut there are some half-dozen omnivorous birds of which we decidedly have 
« superabundance, and upon which war should be proclaimed until they are 
again brought within due limits. I confess, Sir, I cannot understand the 
ventleman ‘‘who made openings in the nets set to protect his fruit”; he 
seems to me like a man who should set out to draw water from a well with a 
bucket, in the bottom of which he had first carefully drilled a hole—it would 
surely have been easier for him not to have put up his nets at all. I take it 
then that the species which require the severest repression are the house- 
sparrow, blackbird, starling, wood-pigeon, and, in some districts, the rook: 
ind after reading your article, I would add the cormorant and common 
seagull.—H. A. Evans, 13, Broad Street, Oxted. 


NASTURTIUMS AND THEIR LEAVES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
SIR,—I think the explanation of the nasturtium plants continuing to flower 
after their. stems were broken through by the wind, as described on page 360 
cf CountTRY LIFE, is to be found in the fact that the nasturtium is unusually 
long-suffering. It will bloom freely for weeks when it has hardly a leaf left. 
I have grown this plant in a window-bcx filled with poor, light soil, and 
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having a hot southern aspect; the plants often suffered through want of 
water, and lost most of their leaves, yet they continued to flower freely. It 
is more than probatle that by now the brilliant display made by your 
correspondent’s beheaded plants is over. The stem of the nasturtium is 
so succulent and contains so much nourishment that the plant is, to a 
greater extent than many others, independent of its leaves. It is this 
characteristic which enabled the plants in question to sustain their blossoms 
even after the food supply from the roots was cut off. The homely nasturtium 
is probably unique, inasmuch as no other plant is so contemptuously regarded 
and still so widely grown. Its exceptionally easy cultivation makes it a 
plant for the million, and so its popularity has proved its downfall in the 
gardener’s estimation. Although the nasturtium is so commonly grown, few 
understand its needs. The soil in which it is placed is invariably too good 
for it, the consequence being that it produces many leaves and few flowers. 
If, however, the seeds are sown in a poor soil in a sunny position, the plants 
will have few leaves, it is true, but they will be a mass of flower throughout 
along season. You may even cut off most of the leaves from a nasturtium 
without appreciably affecting its flowering ; in fact, when the soil is too good, 
this is the best thing to do. Of course the buds and flowers on your 
correspondent’s nasturtiums were there before the stems were broken, and had 
the plants been in the proper soil and position it would not have been 
necessary that the leaves should die to allow the blossoms to be seen. Some 
of the most brilliant flower displays I have seen were produced by the 
nasturtium. By the side of some of the Swiss lakes, their rocts in barren, 
stony soil, nasturtiums hang gracefully over low garden walls, their almost 
leafless chains of red and yellow and gold reflected in the cool waters below 
adding a distinct charm to the landscape.—H. H. T. 


TROUT IN KASHMIR—A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Six years ago an experiment was started by a few ardent sportsmen, 
headed by Mr. Williamsand Mr. Frank Mitchell, of introducing brown trout 
into the rivers of Kashmir. The first experiment was more or less a failure. 
Not to be denied, however, a second batch of ova, obtained from His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, was imported, and has succeeded marvellously well. 
In five years’ time the trout have grown to 12]b. in weight, and are fine thick 





fish. There appears to be unlimited feeding for them in the Dachigam 
stream, their home, nine miles from Srinagar, and there seems to be no reason 
why they should not grow to 2olb. or more in weight. This river is now full 
of these beauuful trout, and angling for them may be enjoyed under the most 
favourable conditions of scenery and climate which this land of ours affords. 
The smaller trout, up to 2ib. or 3lb. in weight, can be taken on the fly, but 
for the larger ones spinning is necessary. At Harwan, eight miles from 
Srinagar, are several breeding tanks fully stocked with fish, and it is confi- 
dently expected that 100,000 fry will be produced this year. Fry have 
already been put down in the head-waters of the Achibal stream, and it is 
extremely probable that in a few years all the snow-fed streams of Kashmir 
will be so well stocked with trout as to draw anglers from all parts of the 
world to this most favoured land, the’ paradise of the sportsman and the 
artist. His Highness the Maharajah has given the scheme his fullest support, 
and it is under his control that the venture has at last been brought to a 
successful issue. —C. W. STULPNAGEL (Capt. R.A.), Galmarg, Kashmir. 


A STRANGER’S VISIT. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—In the number of your valuable paper of August 18th you gave 
an account of the American bluebird. A morning or two ago I was 
standing at my bedroom window very early, and I saw a bird flash from 
beneath where I stood, low down near the water, and after crossing and 
recrossing the moat, it perched on the opposite parapet. Its wings when 
extended were of the most brilliant and beautiful sky blue. When it alighted 
on the parapet facing me its breast was brown and dirty white, and its head, 
beak, and size singularly like the picture in COUNTRY LIFE, I never saw any 
bird at all like this beautiful stranger. I once, and once only, saw a king- 
fisher skim across the moat, but its plumage was brilliant green and red. 
After sitting poised for a little while on the low parapet of the moat, it 
flew off, and I saw it no more. I wonder if it is possible that this inhabitant 
of North-Eastern America could have found its way here.—R. D. DERING, 
Baddesley Clinton, Knowle, Warwickshire. 
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MENDELISM. 

[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.”’] 
S1k,—We have lately heard a good deal about 
the ‘‘law” in Nature governing the offspring of 
dissimilar parents, discovered by the Silesian 
monk so long ago as 1865; and whether we 
are disposed to accept his deductions as final 
or not, all readers of CouNrky LIFE are 
indebted to Professor G. S. Boulger for his able 
article on the subject appearing in your issue 
of August 4th. As one groping his way along 
a dark road, may I be allowed to ask, through 
your pages, for a little more light upon the 
matter? Perhaps there may be others among 
your readers as sorely in need of instruction, 
while there may be some who are ready and 
able to give it. It may be noted, in passing, 
that the ‘‘crossing” appears to be chiefly 
limited to varieties of the same breed, which is, 
of course, not strictly ‘‘hybridising” at all; 
but passing that over, we seem to be told that, 
by crossing one variety with another, certain 
definite results are to be obtained—that the 
‘‘law” is a well-fixed one, and that a pro- 
portion of cne to two of the progeny of 
such a union will continue to breed true to 
colour, etc. If that were so, the black calves 
resulting from the mating of a black bull 
with a white cow, or wie versd, ought 
in a few generations to establish a black 
race, which w 
’ in its blood—but is itso? In practice I venture to think that it is 


would never reveit to the white 
** taint ” 
not. A herd of cattle may be kept true to colour by carefully weeding cut 
all tadly marked animals, but hardly otherwise. An occasional reversion toa 
remote ancestry will still continue to assert itself. How is this explained? And 
why is it that black sheep, or white pheasants, continue to be so comparatively 
rare? Of course it is admitted that by continuing to breed either one or the 
other of the varieties together a /a77/y constant race may result; but this can 
only be maintained ‘‘ pure” by vigorously discarding any untrue coloured 
animals. If left to Nature the flock would very soon revert to its original 
colour, The case of ** fancy ” pigeons is a good deal a fropos of the argument. 
Fantails, or carriers, have been evolved to their present state of perfection by 
much care and attention, through many generations, but how quickly they 
** degenerate ” if allowed ‘to go wild” for a time. In poultry and other 
things it is the same. Are all these to be regarded as exceptions to a ‘‘ law,” 
or ought we not to accept it that without artificial aid the ‘‘ rule” is all the 
other way ? I must not conclude without saying that I am very far indeed from 
wishing to disprove Mendel’s law; quite the reverse—I am much interested 
in it, and would only seek further information regarding its application. —G, 


WINDMILLS IN THE BALEARIC ISLES. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1rR,—TI think your readers wili be interested to see-these two photographs of 


windmills which were taken at Palma, Majorca. Although various kinds of 
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mills are to be found in the Balearic Isles, the windmill is the most usual, 
and isa characteristic of the landscape on the long level tracts of land. In 
the mountainous parts water mills are most frequently used. As is shown 
in one of the pictures, the windmills are erected on the flat roofs of houses 
(which are painted in dazzling white), in such a position that they receive all 
the gusts of wind. Tne windmill has at the most six sails, which are opened 
when there is a strong wind and closed when the mill is not at work. In 
most cases the windmills are at work day and night all the year round, 
including Sundays and holidays. The grinding of from 4qr. to 6qr. 
of grain is the result of an average day’s work. It is reckoned that 5oqr. 
can be ground in tweive hours with a good strong wind, and 12qr. with a 
light wind. These windmills are, as I have said, very common in the Balearic 
Isles, and are used chiefly for grinding grain and as a means of pumping 
water. —G. E THOMPSON. 
THE EARWIG. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—The derivation of the word ‘‘earwig,” as given in your last issue, is 
both interesting and ingenious; but it fails to account forthe French equivalent, 
perce-oretiie, which, compared with our own word, conveys a more definite 
indictment of the insect; while its German names, Of7-wzam, that is, ear- 
worm or vermin, and Okzvendiiser, whisperer, are scarcely less full of 
unpleasant suggestiveness. In face of these facts, I do not see how the 
explanation of ‘‘ earwig” as a corruption of ‘‘ earwing ” can be upheld.— 
AYMER VALLANCE. 


ANTS IN THE HOUSE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 14th I see a letter from E. Hayward about ants 
in the house. <A few years before the Boer War we were pestered with red 
ants in the house, and found, after trying all sorts of remedies, the only way 
of effectually ridding one’s self of the pest was to take up the floor and dig out 
the queen ant. We have had no return of them since. I trust this will 
help E. Hayward—if he is not already helped.—HELENE SEWELL. 








SINGING MICE. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—For the last three months we have had a singing mouse in the house; 
it makes a noise like a young bird, and for some time we thought it was our 
canary, which had a nest in a cage in the window; but whenever we looked 
at the canary in the evening when the noise was heard it was always 
asleep. Then we found that the noise was heard in different parts of the room 
and on the balcony, and one evening we heard the noise proceed from one 
corner of the sitting-room, up in the corner near to the ceiling, and 
we saw a little mouse run along the curtain-pole, down the cord which 
held the birdcage, then into the cage, where it sat and sang the canary fast 
asleep, evidently quite used to its evening visits. I caught up the hand-lamp 
standing near, and turned the light full into the cage, where I could see the 
little mouse, who sat up and looked at me for a long time; it then took fright, 
ran up the cord again, along the curtain-pole, and disappeared in the corner 
of the room, the noise getting louder and louderas it hurriedalong. It comes 
nearly every evening to the sitting-room, but is often heard in other parts of 
the house. Ihave mentioned the mouse to a number of people in the hope of 
getting some information as to its habits, ctc., but no one as yet has given 
me any information. Singing mice are mentioned in one of Darwin’s books, 
but with scant particulars, Can you help me in any way to gather a few 
particulars on this subject?—J. E., Crorvon. 

[As we have on a previous occasion stated in these columns, singing, or 
‘¢ whistling,” mice are not, as our correspondent appears to suppose, a separate 
species, and, therefore, they have no distinctive ‘‘habits” which can be 
described They are specimens of the ordinary house mouse, which sing or 
whistle because they cannot help it. The noise is involuntary, caused by an 
affection of, we believe, an asthmatic character. The noise is, as our corre- 
spondent says, not unlike the faint twittering of a canary.—Ep. ] 





